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Editor's Note.—In the article which follows, Josiah Flynt, best informed of all 
writers on men and matters of the “ under-world,” tells in preliminary fashion of a 
trafic that has wrecked more homes than Wall Street, that counts more victims than 
the bucket-shop, that is conducted by a cluster of trusts more vicious, more rapacious, 
more absolute,” than the Standard Oil Company. This i is the criminal enterprise known 
as ” playing the Ponies “—gambling at the Race-tracks and in the Pool-rooms, where 
the “ game is in the hands ofa comparatively few crooks of varying degrees of assumed 
respectability. The Pool-room i is an illegal institution which infests nearly every 
good-sized town and city in the country. It has become a canker on our national life. 
Because those who are financially interested in the Pool-rooms have built up around 
themselves and their vile dens a barrier composed of political * * pull” and a fat corrup- 
tion fund, the authorities have always oak it difficult to suppress this particular form 
of gambling. Added to this — 4 olitical protection is the connivance and sub- 
stantial aid, for revenue only, of of one of the biggest commercial institutions in the world, 
the directors of which are calicalieiaias figures that loom large i in the world of so- 
ciety in New York and other big American cities. It i 1s these smug citizens that make 
the degraded and degrading Pool-room a possibility. The history of this important 
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corporation's criminal career is blacker than that of the Plunderbund, and it has spread 
over the map of the United States, through its agents, the Pool-rooms, a trail of misery 
and shame slimier than that of any other institution which makes a business of feeding 
on human cupidity and credulity. 

In this first article Mr. Flynt surveys his subject in a general way, and shows the 
far-reaching effects of the pool-room and race-track mania. In the succeeding articles 
he will tell in detail about the big gambling spiders and the little human flies that get 
enmeshed in the pool-room web. e€ wi o tell who the men ~ higher up ” are, and 
describe the system of police protection in the large cities, the travels of a hundred- 
dollar bill from the bettor's pocket to the humble guardian in blue whom it reaches very 
much shrunken in denomination. Finally he will show where the real responsibility 
lies, and tell about the men “ of culture and refinement ™ who knowingly permit this 
terrible trafic to thrive, and who themselves thrive upon its proceeds. ere is 
scarcely a home in the land that has not felt in greater or lesser degree the curse of the 
Pool-room and the Race-track. It behooves every good wife and mother, every hon- 
orable and clean-minded man, to read this fearless arraignment of a vast criminal system 


as described by a man who knows what he is talking about. 


Some years ago, while I was sitting in 
Mr. Stead’s office in London, we got to 
discussing crimes. A certain felony was 
referred to in connection with tramp life 
in the United States. Mr. Stead said, in 
effect: “Do you know, I have been tempted 
to commit nearly every crime on the calen- 
dar, but it so happens that that particular 
crime I never have been tempted to commit, 
and for that reason, probably, I cannot 
see why it should- be punished so severely. 
They used to hang people for doing that.” 

The conversation with Mr. Stead comes 
back to me now, on undertaking to inves- 
tigate the manifestations of the passion 
for gambling in connection with the greatest 
of American gambling games—the Races. 
In the course of my life I have been tempted 
to commit murder, I have stolen, tramped, 
and made myself an obnoxious person 
generally in the legal arrangement of 
things, but for some reason I have never 
been much tempted to gamble. Conse- 
quently I suppose I can say that I cannot 
understand why “playing the Ponies” 
should be punished so severely. But there 
must be some reason for looking upon this 
as a crime, otherwise such laws as are now 
found on our statute-books ought not to 
exist. 

In striking the trail of the race-track and 
pool-room vampires, for the first time I be- 
gin to see the wisdom embodied in the rigor- 
ous laws against betting on horse-races, 
that are found in most states in this country. 
I begin to see why the law makes of the 
Bookmaker a criminal, why it makes places 
where pools on races are sold common 
gaming-houses, and why it stigmatizes 


the race-track owner and his crowd of 
“sure-thing’”’ gamblers, crooks, touts, and 
criminal riffraff as a menace to the public 
weal. I have been watching carefully the 
manifestations of this passion for race- 
track gambling. I find that, in the end, 
the public is not only the victim, but is 
responsible for the existence, of the huge 
gambling-machine known as the Race- 
track and the Pool-room. Standing be- 
tween the public and the manifold trage- 
dies that result from its credulity is a long 
line of the guilty, reaching from the humble 
tout that sleeps in the straw to the emi- 
nently respectable multimillionaire in his 
palace. In this line there are the Book- 
maker, the Police, the Legislator, the 
Sheriff, the State’s Attorney, the men who 
control the big corporations for gathering 
and distributing gambling information 
by telegraph and telephone, and scores of 
hangers-on to each one of these classifica- 
tions. No crime in America equals in 
despicability this racing game. In my 
investigations I have failed to discover 
any of the fine distinctions of morality or 
commercial integrity which are supposed 
to separate the race-track owner and his 
aids and bettors from the common, cheap 
malefactors who are jailed by thousands 
daily. In the course of this series of arti- 
cles I propose to show the culpability of 
this whole line of sure-thing gamblers. 

On starting my investigation, the first 
thing that arrested my attention was a 
word of four letters—D-O-P-E. This 
word is as puzzling as the word Graft. 
The professional criminal seldom uses the 
word Graft. He says Grift. There have 
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BETTING CABIN OF THE CITY OF TRAVERSE, THE POOL-ROOM BOAT WHICH PLIES THE WATERS OF 


LAKE MICHIGAN IN ORDER TO ENABLE BETTORS TO ESCAPE THE RAIDS OF THE CHICAGO 
AUTHORITIES. BETTORS ARE WATCHING THE BLACKBOARD ON WHICH THE HORSES AND ODDS 
ARE POSTED, AND OTHERS ARE STUDYING THE ‘‘ DOPE SHEETS” IN AN EFFORT.TO PICK THE 


WINNER OF THE NEXT RACE* 


been various inquiries as to the origin of 
the word Graft. I once ventured the 
assertion that Graft had no origin, that, 
like Topsy, “it just grew.” As nearly as 
I have been able to discover, the word 
Dope also “just grew.” It is not only as 
mysterious in its origin as Graft, but its 
elastic significance is just as puzzling. In 
Chinatown, in New York city, and, for 
that matter, in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, the word Dope is generally con- 
sidered to mean “hitting the pipe.” Yet, 
“the fantastic imagery of the brain,” in 
which the opium-fiend revels, is not the 
Dopeland considered in this series of 
articles. 

A trainer explained to me how horses 
are doped, by means of drugs, to make 
them run fast or slow,\ regardless of Past 


Performances. Dope, in the racing sense, 
may have had its origin in this practice. 
It may be that the anesthetizing effect of 
the race-gambling passion on the brain 
of the victim resembles somewhat the effect 
of the narcotics usually classed as Dope. 
But philology has little place in playing 
the Ponies, and there is no use in specu- 
lating as to the origin of the word. What 
I wish to make clear is, that everywhere 
you touch this racing game you find that 
word; and the ease with which it drops 
into your own vocabulary is proof positive 
that in race gambling, at least, it has value. 

Dope is thrust, by the page, daily, into 
the faces of millions of newspaper readers. 
In this connection it may be defined as a 
record of the Past Performances of horses 
racing at the various tracks in the United 


* Results of races are secured by this boat through telegraph, telephone, and wireless telegraph connections with 
vace-tracks. The returns are flashed from the Railway Exchange Building in Michigan Avenue to the boat. 
This boat is owned and run by the great O’Leary-McGinnis-Smith-Perry-White gambling combination, the Chicago 


pool-room trust. 
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States, and upon these are based the pre- 
dictions as to the winners in the races of 
the day. Therefore all information which 
helps the gullible victim in selecting his 
plays as judiciously as possible may be 
called Dope. In the United States there 


are many daily publications devoted ex- 
clusively, or in large part, to the distribu- 
These are known 


tion of racing Dope. 
in the gambling fra- 
ternity as the Dope 
Sheets. The adver- 
tisements, frauds on 
their faces, which in- 
form you that for 
one dollar, or two 
dollars, you can buy 
a tip on a “sure 
thing” to be “put 
over” at a certain 
track on a certain 
day, are known as 
Dope Ads. The 
men who sell this 
plainly fraudulent 
information are 
known in the busi- 
ness as Dopesters. 
And thus, through- 
out the whole en- 
tangling network of 
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‘* BORROWS 


WHO 
FATHER’S MONEY WITH WHICH TO ‘‘ PLAY 
THE PONIES” 


THE BANK - CLERK HIS 
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SULLIVAN—“‘ BIG 
IS THE ALLEGED ‘‘ MAN HIGHER 
UP” AND LEADER OF THE POOL- 
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race-track gambling, you find this word 
Dope. 

Perhaps, in addition to this meaning of 
the word, it is fair to say that it signifies 
also a state of mind, but a mind so stupid 
that it should have no legal existence. 
When all is said and done, Dope is simply 
guesswork. It is a sort of drug, ecstatically 
effective for the moment, more horribly 
depressing than co- 
caine in its after- 
effects, that the great 
and masterful public 
seems to desire with 
wonderful regu- 
larity. 

The denizens of 
Dopeland are like 
the denizens of 
Dreamland. There 
is a human passion 
for winning at a 
game of chance. 
There is also a hu- 
man passion for los- 
ing at a game of 
chance; otherwise 
race-track gambling 
could not exist, for 
the ever-working 
Bookmakers’ per- 
centage, even where 
racing is “on the 
square,” is as im- 
mutable as the 
deadly operation of 
the O and OO in 
roulette. Dopeland, 
therefore, may be 
called that county, 
state, or government 
in psychology which makes a man feel at 
home when he has the pathetic dream that 
for any continued period he can get a great 
deal for very little. 

The travelers in Dopeland are of all 
kinds. Take my friend, a policeman in 
New York city. He is a man who has 
been “hitting the pavement” for twenty- 
one years. In some respects he is as 
“good” a fellow as you can meet in any 
city of the United States. Merely as a 
policeman, my criticism of him is that he 
likes “detail” jobs. Every now and then 
I want five dollars or he wants five dollars, 
and one or the other must make good. 
He could have had to-day, I fancy, a bank- 
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account of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
what with the Grift and all that the Police 
in New York city know how to get. Some 
days ago either he or I wanted five dollars. 
The dollars were found. Later, he said 
to me, “Did you ever play the Ponies?” 
I said: “I win out there. That trouble 
never troubled me very much.” He re- 
plied, with such pathos in his voice as a 
policeman may be supposed to have: 
“Well, never do it. 
I am a loser to-day, 
and I was a loser 
years ago. Yet, do 
you know, when I 
get into a Pool-room, 
and hear the returns 
coming in over the 
wire, and see my 
horse running easy, 
I get as excited as I 
would at an actual 
race. Perhaps the 
horse carrying my 
money does not get 
a call, but even then 
I am as excited as 
the others are about 
theirs, and—well, 
what doI do? Why, 
sometimes, when my 
horse gets the win- 
ning calls, I yell: 
‘Come on, you good 


thing! Oh, you dog! 


I lose.” REV. THOMAS R. SLICER OF ALL SOULS’ UNI- 
: TARIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 


This policeman is 
one of the travelers 
in Dopeland. Yet, 
meet him on his beat, 
ask him whether he is 
a Sucker or not, and 
he will tell you that he is the biggest Sucker 
as regards the Ponies that ever tried to put 
over a “good thing.” As we talked on a 
corner not long ago, a Dopester, keen of 
eye and slouc hy of gait, stepped up to us. 

“Jim,” he said, “I have got one that is 
already in. Ben Ban, in the third Jamaica. 
Hildebrand tipped it to a friend. You 
better get down.’ What did the police- 
man do? Anyone that knows the Game 
need not be told. The last five-dollar bill 
in his pocket was pulled out. Half a block 
away he entered a cigar-store, gave the 
money with a few mumbled words to a 
shifty-eyed young chap known as “ Abe,” 


the Greater City.” 
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and rejoined me. 
That was all. I 
looked in the papers 
the next day, and 
saw that Ben Ban 
lost. Then I stopped 
to think that “Jim” 
needed the money 
for other purposes. 
While philosophiz- 





THE TRAVELING SALES- 
MAN WHO ‘‘ PLACES” 
HIS EX PENSE-AC- 
COUNT MONEY IN 
THE POOL-ROOMS 


ing on this little 
tragedy of a five- 
dollar note, I 
thought of tens of 
thousands of other 
“Jims” on that day, 
and of other five- 
dollar notes that 
would have helped 
to lighten the troub- 


“I think sometimes with shame that a minister in re 7 <6 : 
the city of New York, all alone, has done more to strike les in thousands of 
a blow at the evil connected with pool-rooms than the homes and of the 
whole administration of Justice in the four counties of , 
—District Attorney Jerome before the 
Court of General Se. ssions, referring to Doctor Slicer. 


frightful fall into the 
gamblers’ hell of 
thousands of men 
who toss their honest earnings into the lap 
of the Racing Trust. 

I know of two other travelers—women. 
One of them had as nice a home in Chicago 
as anyone could, in reason, ask for. A 
gypsy came to her door and, among other 
foolish things, said that the woman should 
speculate, that she would be lucky playing 
the Ponies. At the time the woman did 
not know what Dope meant, what Racing 
meant, or what spending Other ign ae 
Money meant. She was the wife of < 
traveling man who was away from home 
most of the time. An acquaintance led 
her into the mysteries of Dope, the gambling 











‘* PERHAPS JAMES R. KEENE DOES NOT BET ON HIS 
OWN HORSES OR ON OTHER MEN’S HORSES” 


fever was fired in her, and she played the 
Ponies until all of her husband’s money 
she could get hold of was gone, and yet 
other money which she borrowed on her 
husband’s credit. She is now looking for 
expenses for travels in Dopeland. During 
all this time she never saw a horse-race. 
The Greek that kept the fruit-store around 
the corner took her bets; and around the 
ice-cream tables in the rear room, every 
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afternoon, sata score of women “Regulars,” 
or confirmed Dope Players. 

The other woman bet away a profitable 
boarding-house on Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago which it had taken years of her 
widowhood to acquire. She is now work- 
ing as a paid housekeeper and sending a 
couple of fifty-cent “Parlays” out every 
day. When she began to* be interested 
in Dope she had money enough to bet that 
many dollars on each race. 

In Indianapolis I knew a bell-boy. His 
life was such that he was constantly hearing 
of Dope and Dopeland. He made, with 
tips, anywhere from ten to eighteen dollars 
a week. I suppose that sometimes, when 
the West Baden crowd got into his hands, 
he made more than that. This boy and 
I became good friends. When off duty 
he would talk to me about the things that 
interested him. Of course making money 
interested him more than anything else. 
He said he had a “sure thing” one day, 
that a guest at the hotel had got it from a 
friend who owned a horse. He said the 
Dope on it was a Cinch. He played. He 
won. He came to me and showed me 
six hundred dollars that the “long shot” 
had netted him. I told him he ought to 
bank that money. He said he would, but 
he did not do it. He kept trying to put 
over “long shots,” and soon began to neg- 
lect his mother, living near Indianapolis. 
The fever was in his veins. The last I 
knew of him, he had lost all of his early 
winnings, and had become a professional 
Dopester, touting other bell-boys and such 
other Suckers as he could find. And, 
right here, let me say that one of the best 
evidences of the idiocy of those who play 
the Ponies is that they almost invariably 
accept Dope from others who have lost 
their money at the Races. In all my in- 
vestigations in Dopeland I have yet to meet 
a professional Dopester whose Dope was 
good enough for him to play his own 
money on. And yet others buy Dope from 
these failures. In the stock market, where 
Mr. Rogers, or Mr. Harriman, or Mr. Mor- 
gan might accidentally let drop a prophecy 
on to-morrow’s market, the Sucker could 
possibly find an excuse for playing the tip. 
If the same Sucker started in to invest on a 
tip dropped by one of the multitude of dere- 
licts in the Street, common sense could 
not justify him. But in Dopeland—well, 
in Dopeland there is no common sense. 












I know another sure-thing victim, a 
newspaper man in Cincinnati. Across 
the river is the Latonia Race-track, and 
the miasma of Dope from Latonia hangs 
in a cloud over Cincinnati. This news- 
paper man is gifted in his profession. He 
conquered the desire for strong drink, and 
for seven years has not touc hed 
anything alcoholic. He is mar- 
ried, enjoys his home, loves his 
wife, loves his child, but, to this 
very day, he believes that if the 
Game be properly played there 
is money in it for him. He 
knows perfectly well that, in the 
end, playing the Ponies is a los- 
ing game, just as he learned to 
know that trying to take all the 
whiskey in sight was a losing 
game. Yet, for the life of him, 
he cannot get his mind away 
from the idea that if he had the 
time, and was not tied down to 
the grindstone in making a liv- 
ing, he would be able to make 
much more playing the Races. 
He keeps a record of the names 
and Past Performances of every 
horse that is worth watching. 
I asked him why he did this. 
He smiled, and said: “Oh, I 
don’t know. It’s a way I have.” 
Every hour in the day his mind 
is in flight around the different 
tracks with the horses he has 


; ; - ** PERHAPS 
picked to win, and the result is 
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history of this man, prior to 1888, I do not 
know. He would not work in 1888, and 
the probability is that he is not working 
now. He could take Telegraph Hill as a 
territory to exploit with begging intentions, 
and he could come out to a certain gas- 
house with five or ten dollars every day 


HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY BETS A CIGAR ON THE 


OUTCOME OF A RACE IN WHICH ONE OF HIS HORSES IS 


that his editor tells me, gifted ENTERED” 


though the newspaper man is, 
that he has lost interest in his work to such 
an extent that it is a matter of only a short 
time until he must be turned out of the of- 
fice in which he gave promise of brilliant 
achievement. And after that? I think I can 
make a pretty safe guess. As a rule, once 
discharged from legitimate employment on 
account of their interest in Dope, alarm- 
ingly few young men ever overcome the 
passion. They put honest work behind 
them, and allow their passion to win out. 
Let us have just one more traveler in 
Dopeland. This time it is a professional 
tramp. I know him well. I have eaten 
and slept with him, and know the weird 
workings of his mind. He lives by begging. 
In Hoboland he is called “The Monarch 
of Telegraph Hill.” Telegraph Hill, or 
what is left of it, is in San Francisco. The 





he wanted to be “Monarch.” What did 
this wandering beggar do with his money ? 
Every chance he got to take the Dope, 
he took it manfully, but, as long as I knew 
him, he never won enough playing the 
Ponies to break even on any day. And 
there was “honest” racing in California 
in those days, too. 

But the task before me is to describe 
this wonderful Land of Dope, and I must 
only glance at the sad procession that winds 
its way through the intricacies of alluring 
promises and blasted hopes. Types? Turn 
to your right, turn to your left, look in front 
of you, look behind you. One eye-sweep 
will bring before you so many wrecks that 
you will wonder why, in a country of 
boasted morality and Puritanical ideals, 
the machinery for the hashing of human 
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SCHULTZz’S POOL-ROOM, 43 WEST 241TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. TWO BETS WERE PLACED ON 
TWO DIFFERENT DATES IN THIS ESTABLISH- 
MENT BY A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COS- 
MOPOLITAN 


beings into unrecognizable wrecks is al- 
lowed to grind every day in the year, except 
Sunday. Do you know why the sherifi’s 
sign is on the door of your erstwhile prosper- 
ous grocer? Do you know why the clerk 
who formerly waited on you is no longer at 
his counter in the bank or counting-room ? 
Do you know w hy your trusted employ ee 
stole your money? Do you know why the 
woman whom you knew as a good wife and 
a good mother has gone to join the saddest 
of all sad throngs? Do you know why 
your family physician lost a lucrative 
practice? Do you know why your brilliant 
young lawyer friend allowed his clients 
to fall away from him? If not, I will tell 
you—Dope. They have gone to join that 
army of pathetic dreamers whose minds, 
saturated with a poison more potent than 
alcohol, more depraving than the poppy, 
more subtle than cocaine, have ceased to 
work as they did before Dope polluted 
them. 

Before I began to wander in Dopeland 
I asked a friend what had become of a 
man for whom we both cherished a gen- 
uine affection. “Gone to hell,” he said 
laconically. “He took to playing the 


Ponies.” Not once, but many times, did 
I have this explanation offered to me 
before I began to grasp, even vaguely, the 
meaning that lies in that phrase, “ He took 
to playing the Ponies.”” What is this fas- 
cination? What are the intricacies of the 
machine that works such woe? Who is 
responsible for its existence? What are 
the agencies for its demolition? These are 
the things that I started out to learn in 
Dopeland. 

The geography of Dopeland in the United 
States has no changing boundary lines. 
At all times the confines of the Land of 
Dope are coextensive with the confines 
of the nation. Within a mile of the Pacific 
Ocean there flourishes one of the big Race- 
tracks of the country. Travel northward, 
and you find another part of the great 
machine at Seattle. Travel southward, 
and you find another at Los Angeles, with 
a plot of ground laid out for the second 
track in southern California. Go south- 
easterly to Dallas, Texas, and you find 
the machine just being put into operation. 
A little farther, and at New Orleans you 





ONE OF THE REGAN POOL-ROOMS, ON THE SEC- 
OND FLOOR OF THIS HOUSE, 122 WEST 34TH 
STREET, NEW YORK, RECEIVED WAGERS ON 
THREE DIFFERENT OCCASIONS FROM A COS- 
MOPOLITAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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IN ONE OF REGAN’S POOL-ROOMS, IN ROOM 
207 ON THE FOURTH FLOOR OF THIS BUILD- 
ING AT 38-40 WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK, 


A COSMOPOLITAN REPRESENTATIVE PLACED 
TWO BETS ON TWO DIFFERENT RACES 





find two “legitimate” Race-tracks and 
an “outlaw” track that is kept open on 
Sunday only. Come northward to Mem- 
phis, Hot Springs, Louisville, and Cin- 
cinnati, and in all of these places you find 
important parts of this great gambling- 
machine. Still farther northward, just 
outside the national boundary line, you 
find Toronto, with its Race-track. Then 
go eastward to Buffalo, to Saratoga, and 
up to the staid old Puritan community at 
Salem. There you find more tracks. For 
the purpose of separating the government 
department-employees in Washington from 
their meager salaries and of taking care 
of the spending money of the national 
legislators, you find an arm of the machine 
in active operation at the national capital 
for several weeks in the year. And all this 
before you reach the great metropolitan 
racing-district, the string of Race-tracks 
around New York city and close enough 
to it to enable the rapacious Racing Trust 
to land its tens of thousands of victims 
handily within their gates. Then there are 
other Race-tracks in operation during their 
allotted periods each year. 

In Cook County, Illinois, there are three 
magnificent tracks idle now because a 
State’s Attorney, one day, a year ago last 
spring, gave out a brief interview, in which 
he announced that there would be no 
racing that year in the county that elected 
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him to office. In Missouri, also, there are 
four fine tracks with their gates nailed up. 
But the stories of Illinois and Missouri are 
for a later chapter. Over against these 
closed tracks there are others in prospect, 
notably the new track near Los Angeles, on 
ground bought from “Lucky” Baldwin, 
who has won much fame as a breeder of 
thoroughbreds. The papers tell me Pitts- 
burg is to have a Race-track. There is talk 
of another track at Baltimore, for the Racing 
Trust believes there are dollars yet to be got 
from the travelers in Dopeland, which the 
present track in that community is not 
getting. I have not noticed that this race- 
track and pool-room “mob” overlooks any 
dollars which, by hook or by crook, it can 
take from their rightful owners. In the 
United States there are thirty-eight Race- 
tracks. All but ten of them are operated 
each year. These figures do not include 
the Race-tracks connected with legitimate 
agricultural associations. 

I am not good at arithmetic, and I am 
not used to juggling millions, even on 
paper, but I find that, in order to convey 





FOX’S GAMBLING -HOUSE AT I0g WEST 3ISI 
STREET, NEW YORK. TWO BETS ON THE 
RACES WERE PLACED IN THIS HOUSE BY A 
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anything like an adequate idea of the 
magnitude of professional horse-racing 
in the United States, I am forced to deal 
with figures for a moment. I find in the 
“American Racing Manual” for 1905 that 
there was a total of 1307 racing days on 
all the tracks in the country. According 
to the same authority, the amount of money 
paid out to owners of horses by race-track 
owners the same year. was $5,601,557. 
The total number of races run was 8orr. 
These are the only exact figures. ob- 
tainable on the racing game, for the race- 
track gamblers, like all other gamblers, 
learn first of all to declare that they are 
losing money, or, if not exactly losing 
money, not making any. That is the first 
lesson taught the beginner in gambling. 
But I sought out a well-informed and con- 
servative racing man, and we sat down 
with paper and pencil to estimate the toll 
the travelers in Dopeland pay annually 
to the backers of the Racing Trust. Tak- 
ing the New York figures for a basis of 
calculation, the first item touched on was 
one of not less than $13,650,000 a year 
profit to the actual owners of Race-tracks 
from the operation of the tracks. This 
probably equals the aggregate value of all 
the racing plants in the country, or a profit 
of one hundred per cent. a year. Five-per- 
cent. investments do not appeal to the 
gentlemen of the Racing Trust. 

The total attendance during 1905 at all 
the American Race-tracks approximated 
six million. These figures represent com- 
paratively accurate statistics. From this 
point the leap into the big millions was 
sudden. To estimate the aggregate amount 
of money bet at American Race-tracks last 
year is to guess; but my racing friend placed 
the figure at $110,000,000. He calculated 
the gross profit to the Bookmakers, who 
ply their trade at the tracks, at $15,500,000. 
In the Pool-rooms and Handbooks he 
estimated that fully as much more was 
handled, and that the gross profit to the 
Bookies would run at least $5,000,000 more 
than the profit from the money handled 
at the tracks, for the pool-room and hand- 
book men have a habit of “shavi ing” the 
odds so as to make the profit on a given 
amount of Play larger. From all that I 


have seen and heard I am inclined to 
believe that these figures are under, rather 
than over, the actual amounts of money 
handled and profits made. 


Of course the 


net profit of the Bookies is less than this 
sum, for there is protection to be looked 
after, service to be paid for, and other items 
of expense. 

Horse-racing of the kind that is made 
the basis of widespread gambling—the 
racing that created Dopeland—is_ con- 
trolled in the United States by four asso- 
ciations: the Jockey Club, the Western 
Jockey Club, the Pacific Coast Jockey Club, 
and the American Turf Association. These 
four compose a Trust, an iron-clad com- 
bination in restraint of the trade of oper- 
ating Race-tracks. But this Trust does 
not provide restraint of the trade in men’s 
souls. The Racing Barons found that 
Dopeland would be as crowded with a 
comparatively few Race-tracks in opera- 
tion as with a great many. They knew 
Dope to be subtle and permeating. They 
found it to be immensely profitable to 
the Dopesters, big and little. If a nation 
could be inoculated by thirty tracks, why 
divide the profits from the wrecking of 
men and women with a hundred other 
owners of racing plants? Mr. Rocke- 
feller would not consider it good business 
to share his profits with a dozen other 
concerns. Then why was it good business 
for the panderers to the gambling passion 
to allow anyone to compete with them that 
they could keep from competing? In its 
operation there is no combination in the 
country as absolute as the Racing Trust. 

The Jockey Club controls the tracks 
around New York city, the Saratoga track, 
and a few less-important ones in the 
East. Mr. August Belmont, who considers 
a Race-track a fitting monument to his 
memory and named Belmont Park after 
himself, is the biggest individual in the 
eastern branch of the Trust. Going west- 
ward, racing in the Middle West was, until 
a year ago, controlled by the Western 
Jockey Club, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Connected with the Western Club, how- 
ever, was a cantankerous old horseman 
known as “Old Ed” Corrigan. He wanted 
a bigger slice than the Western Club mag- 
nates wanted to give him, and led an open 
revolt. He organized the American Turf 
Association, and got control of several 
tracks in the Middle West. He fought 
his former partners hammer and tongs, 
and recently compromised with them. 
Last winter the Corrigan track in New 
Orleans and the Western Jockey Club 
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track in the same city fought it out, and 
both lost money. But these gentlemen 
who pander to the travelers in Dopeland 
are not in the Game to lose money. So they 
got together, and this winter the racing 
dates in New Orleans are amicably di- 
vided between the two tracks. 

Before Corrigan, flying the black flag, buc- 
caneered his American Turf Association into 
existence, racing in the Mississippi Valley 
was controlled by 
John Condon. 
Condon is_ stone 
blind and worth 
from three to five 
million dollars— 
millions poured into 
his gambling- 
machine by travel- 
ers in Dopeland. 
Not so many years 
ago he was a barber 
in an Indiana town. 
He came to Chi- 
cago, and started 
in the “policy” 
business. He stole 
the bread - money 
of washerwomen, as 
did “Al” Adams 
in New York, until 
he saw the possibil- 
ities of the pool- 
room game. From 
pool-room manager, 
selling pools on 
races run on tracks 
owned by other 
men, Condon grad- 
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track ownership. It 
was more respectable—also more profita- 
ble. As he grew richer his eyesight grew 
dimmer, and by the time he was a million- 
aire he was as blind as a bat. Retributive 
justice! I am not moralizing. Let the 
public do the moralizing when I have drawn 
this series of articles to a close. Associated 
with this barber-policy-grafter-pool-room- 
manager-race-track-owner were and are 
several men with no better records than 
his. 

There are also men who belong to smart 
clubs—substantial citizens in their Doctor 
Jekyll hours, Condon’s equal in their Mr. 
Hyde operations. The two most impor- 
tant factors in the Pacific Coast Jockey 
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Club are this same Condon and one “Tom” 
Williams, a horseman who is classed as 
being in the Game largely for love of it. 
Condon, aggressive, dictatorial, unscrupu- 
lous, naturally dominates under the sur- 
face. The “business” west of the Alle- 
ghanies, therefore, is virtually under the 
control of Condon and Corrigan. The 
chief difference between these two is that 
Corrigan, expert thoroughbred — breeder 
and trainer, actually 
owns and handles 
his own horses. 
Condon, even in the 
days when he could 
see, did not know a 
thoroughbred from 
a truck-horse—and 
he didn’t care. 
Horses to him were 
and are numbers on 
the roulette wheel, 
cards in the deck, 
dice in the box, 
things to induce the 
travelers to gamble. 

There are “cap- 
tains of industry” 
who might learn 
from the Racing 
Trust how to build 
a tight combination. 
The working agree- 
ment between the 
four great control- 
ling associations is a 
model. The mana- 
gers of these asso- 
ciations say who 
may and who may 
not operate Race- 
tracks. They may rule an owner from all the 
recognized tracks for running a horse on an 
“outlaw” track. An owner, trainer, horse, 
or jockey barred from the track of one 
association may not be allowed on the 
track of another. They have a thousand 
and one rivets driven into their armor to 
keep an outsider, scenting the enormous 
profits of the Game, from breaking in. 
All this is for the purpose of “keeping the 
sport clean.” 

“Why,” exclaimed one racing man, 
astounded at my ignorance, “they have to 
keep the public believing that racing is on 
the square. If they didn’t have these 
rules and regulations, there would be all 
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kinds of crooked work, and the Suckers 
would get tired of going against the knife. 
If you want to kill a gambling-house, just 
mouth it around that they are dealing 
brace faro or running a queer wheel. It’s 
that way in racing. You have to have 
governing bodies to keep the Game straight 
—or to make the public think the Game 
is straight. The Sucker will lose at bank all 
night and never holler, if he doesn’t know 
he is being skinned, but he wouldn’t even 
sit down at the table if he knew there were 
fifty-three cards in the box. He will play 
his head off against the Ponies, if he thinks 
they are trying to run for his money. If 
he ever gets the notion that they are not, 
he gets sore. These Dope-fiends will 
stand for the percentage even when they 
know it will eat them up. But they think 
they are wise. When they see something 
they think is not square racing—then they 
cut that track out.” 

Here, then, is the reason for the close- 
ness of the combination controlling racing 
—to “keep the sport clean.” A little 
farther along, let us see how clean it is. 

Each Race-track is owned by a corpora- 
tion, but each individual track manage- 
ment is subject to the general regulations 
of the four great governing bodies. There 
are many men among the directors and 
stockholders of these numerous Race- 
tracks whose names stand for a great deal 
that is good in the business world. But 
somehow I have noticed that the “re- 
spectables,” who profit from racing, usually 
will not stand any too close investigation 
in their other undertakings. They carry 
the Grift of gambling over into their other 
operations very often. I know some whose 

‘word is their bond.” Perhaps so. Since 
I have seen what they must know in con- 
nection with the racing game I would 
rather have the bond, indorsed, certified, 
and countersigned. 

This series of articles, perforce, must 
deal with many men and things. Some 
of them, for the present, must be dismissed 
with less attention than their villainy de- 
serves. There is your Bookmaker on the 
Race-tracks. He pays the eminent gen- 
tlemen who own the tracks for the privilege 
of skinning the travelers in Dopeland— 
at so much a race. The Bookmaker does 
not resent being called a Gambler. If you 
call him a Piker, he will become angry and 
offer to lay as big an amount on a racing 





proposition as the next one. The Book- 
makers are recruited from the ranks of the 
“big mitt” men largely. The faro dealer 
of ten years ago is the Bookie of to-day. 
Racing is the “sport of kings.” But they 
will back the “wagon” up to a plain gam- 
bling-house, and by this token the Bookie 
of to-day lays claim to somewhat more 
gentility than he boasted when behind 
the “box.” 

The horse-owner may be a gentleman. 
He is the one man in all Dopeland who 
might possibly race horses without becom- 
ing a common gambler, because he loves 
the sport. In New York there are several 
of these. Let us be charitable. Perhaps 
Mr. Keene does not bet on his own horses 
or on other men’s horses. Perhaps he 
goes in for the racing thoroughbred as Mr. 
Roosevelt does for shooting big game, or 
Mr. Cleveland for fishing. Perhaps Harry 
Payne Whitney bets a cigar on the outcome 
of a race in which one of his horses is en- 
tered, refusing to gamble. Perhaps sev- 
eral more distinguished owners race horses 
for sport pure and simple. Even so, 
would not any one of these gentlemen take 
it as a reflection on his intelligence were I 
to state here that he was not aware that tens 
of thousands of persons a day were betting 
on his horses, not for love of the horses, but 
on account of the ruling passion that 
dominates Dopeland? Mr. Keene prob- 
ably would ask, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” I shall not undertake to an- 
swer that question here. 

Then into this preliminary sketch of 
Dopeland steps the Owner-Bookmaker, 
one of the sure-thing men in the crowd 
that follows the “sport of kings.” Here 
he is in a word: 

You own a horse, and at the same time 
are “laying” against the betting public. 
You control absolutely the outcome of a 
given race so far as your horse is con- 
cerned. If the travelers in Dopeland bet 
you five thousand dollars your horse will 
win, and by losing the race you win a 
thousand-dollar purse, will your horse win? 
Not unless you are of different fiber than 
that of the Owner-Bookies I have met. 
And always remember, you dreamers in 
Dopeland, that the horse-owner’s partner- 
ship i in the book in which you are betting 
is kept carefully concealed. Otherwise, 
even the most inveterate traveler might, 
for once, refuse to produce the crisp 
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note that the Owner-Bookie is reaching 
out for. 

All this, however, has to do with the 
Race-track proper, the actual running of 
the races, and the betting on the ground. 

Just outside the “fence” I find the Pool- 
room. At every turn I find the Handbook. 
They are the same—and different. If the 
power were given me to suppress either one 
or the other, I should destroy the Hand- 
book. To play the Ponies in a Pool-room 
you have to go to the room; to play the 
Ponies in a Handbook, the Handbook 
comes to you. But the two are closely 
linked. I have more than once found it 
almost impossible to determine when the 
Handbook became a Pool-room. In one 
sense it always is. I find, however, that 
the race-gambling world makes a sharp 
distinction. Either Pool-room or Hand- 
book is a place in which the dreamers in 
Dopeland may bet away their money on 
races being run at a distance. They do 
not see the race; they probably never have 
seen any horse in the race; they would not 
know the ability or condition of the horses 
if they saw all of them; they do not know 
under what orders the joc key s are riding— 
but they play to the last dollar. Unrea- 
sonable? Yes, but this is Dopeland. And 
the most amazing thing of all is not the 
fact that they play —steal to play, if neces- 
sary—but that they play with the utmost 
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confidence of winning. How can_ they 
expect to win? I have been trying to find 
that out, and I have found some things 
that may answer the question. 

And not less important than either Race- 
track or Pool-room is the connecting link 
the corporations that enable the public 
throughout the nation to gamble, and 
without whose services there could be no 
Dopeland beyond the confines of a race- 
track fence. It’s a wonderful story of 
cupidity, this telegraph and telephone service 
that forms the binding rods of Dopeland. 
But it must come in its proper place. 

In June, 1904, Carter H. Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, announced that he 
would use the city police force to prevent 
gambling at the historic Washington Park 
Race-track on the day of the great American 
Derby and during the other days of the 
meet. The public was skeptical, and 
seventy thousand persons witnessed the 
race that Highball won, expecting that the 
mayor’s threat would prove a “four-flush.” 
It did not. Derby day was Saturday. 
On Monday, with as good racing, the at- 
tendance was one thousand. On Tues- 
day it was three hundred. On Wednes- 
day the managers announced the track 
closed. 

Does this indicate that travelers in Dope- 
land follow the “sport of kings,” or that 
they follow the dictates of a base passion ? 


STREET, NEW YORK. 
CARD NUMBERS ARE 
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The Guest of a Day 


By Isabel Clarke 


Illustrated by J. H. GARDNER-SOPER 


BAS} HINGS are always hap- 
i}, pening to me,” he said 
ruefully. 

“T am afraid you 
are that sort of per- 
said his aunt, 

“but—even here?” 
“Even here,” he as- 

sented somewhat apologetically. 

She was his junior by nearly a year, but 
by reason of their relationship she was 
inclined to adopt an air of authority toward 
him. 

“Yet it seems far away enough,” she 
said, looking across the beautiful Val 
d’Arno to where the City of Flowers lay 
shrouded in a delicate silver mist that 
revealed rather than concealed the loveli- 
ness of her cupola and towers. 

“For some people,” said Nicholas lazily, 
“but I believe if I were stranded on the 
desert island of fiction, I should hear the 
swish of the inevitable petticoat!” 

He lit another cigarette. They were out 
in the loggia, and he sat leaning his elbows 
on a little wicker table on which a tray 
with coffee and cigarettes had just been 
placed. “I’m sure you’re dying to hear 
all about it,’ he said. 

“Of course I am,” she said, “but you 
tell things so badly, in such a scrappy man- 
ner. I want a clear, consecutive narra- 
tive.” 

“Oh, it’s consecutive enough,”’ he said. 
He became suddenly interested in the land- 
scape—the wonderful wide plain of softest 
green, the twisted silver ribbon of a river, 
the far-off Carrara Mountains piled with 
the fresh snow of March and standing out 
distinctly against a vivid blue sky. “I’d 
been for a walk when she came. If she 
had come five minutes earlier——” 

“Everything always happens in five 
minutes,” said Judith. “Have you never 
noticed that? We are all saved—or lost— 
by a poor five minutes.” 
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“But as luck would have it, I had just 
come in when she was announced.” 

“She?” Judith frowned. 

“Of course it was a she,” said Nicholas. 

“Young?” demanded Judith. 

“Twentyish,” he said. 

“Pretty ?”’ , 

“Um—rather. I couldn’t make up my 
mind. I think it was the sort of beauty 
that comes upon you little by little until you 
feel fairly swamped by it.” 

“You are hopeless,” said Judith. “And 
did you feel swamped?” 

“T think I did—rather,” he replied. 

“Did she come alone?” 

“Yes. She drove. After a bit we sent 
the vettura away. We went into the gar- 
den and picked violets—it takes a long 
time to pick violets, they grow in such a 
secretive way.” 

“Did she pick a big bunch?” asked 
Judith, becoming interested. 

“We picked all there were—she is very 
fond of violets.” 

“T suspect she is,” said Judith severely. 
“But you haven’t told me why she came 
here in the first instance?” 

“T was coming to that,” he said. “It 
was a mistake, of course. She couldn’t 
speak much Italian, and the man didn’t 
understand. She wanted really to go and 
see some people over at Bellosguardo.” 

“Curious that she should have come to 
a bachelor’s villa.” 

“Now don’t be nasty, Judith. My 
name’s a common enough one—Gordon. 
And there are some people of that name 
staying there for the winter.” 

“She soon found out her mistake, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“You see, she didn’t really know the 
people; had only got a letter of introduc- 
tion to them. She looked surprised to see 
me alone, and asked if my wife was at 
home.” 

“And you said?” 
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“T said, ‘Not much!’” 

Judith’s mouth curved into a smile. 
“And then?” 

“She asked if she was in England, and 
so I was obliged to explain that the lady 
didn’t exist.” 

“T fail to understand,” said Judith, 
“why, under the circumstances, she did 
not go away immediately.” 

“Am I so repulsive?” asked Nicholas, 
whose good looks were superb. 

“T don’t mean that. But a well-brought- 
up girl 4 

“You see, I persuaded her to stay a 
little. She didn’t want to, at first. But 
we had rather made friends over the ex- 
planations, you know; they took some 
time. And then tea had been brought 
in. Does a woman ever refuse tea, Ju- 
dith?” 

“Tt depends,” she answered; “but of 
course there are circumstances when she 
ought to.” 

“Then I offered to show her the garden. 
She’d read a lot about Tuscan gardens— 
people write books about them now, don’t 
they? And she said it was like a scene 
in the ‘Decameron.’” 

“T dare say,” said Judith, with her 
adorable nose tip-tilted. 

“Only we didn’t tell stories,’ Nicholas 
put in calmly. 

“T should hope not,” said Judith. 

Her eyes strayed toward the tulip-bed— 
a miniature scarlet-clad army that caught 
the sunlight in a vivid flash of fire. 

“How long did she stay?” 

“Isn’t that a leading question, Judith?”’ 
he asked innocently. 

“To dinner?” she hazarded. 

“T think we did have some sort of a 
meal. You see, the man made another 
mistake and came back at Pee wi 

“At?” The word sounded like a 
menace. 

“T’ve such a wretched memory,” he 
pleaded. 

“T am ashamed of you,” said Judith. 
“But of course it was all her fault.” 

“Tt was all so new to her,” he went on 
dreamily. “She had only been in Italy a 
few days.” 

“Then she ought to have been doing the 
Uffizi or the Pitti or San Marco instead of 
dining with strange young men at their 
villas,” said Judith, with acerbity. 

“You used not to be so proper,” he said, 








in a mildly regretful tone. “I suppose 
this is Jim’s influence?” 

Judith had been married three years. 
She sniffed at the suggestion of influence. 

“But she was charming, she was adora- 
ble,” he went on; “such pretty, clustering 
sort of hair—very dark—and her eyes were 
dark, yet full of light. And she had on 
such a pretty white frock—quite thick— 
and white furs. The tramontana was 
blowing, so it wasn’t warm.” 

“You are remarkably observant, Nicho- 
las,” she said; “but it is all quite absurd. 
You can’t be in love with this atrociously 
behaved person. By the way, do you 
know her name?” 

“Violet,” he said promptly. 

“Violet? Anything else?” 

“She didn’t tell me. I only knew she 
was Violet because she wore a kind of 
twisted bangle with ‘Violet’ on it in tur- 
quoises.” 

“T suspect she was horribly overdressed,” 
said Judith. 

“The effect was good,” said Nicholas— 
“astonishingly good!” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“All sorts of things. Italy—and gar- 
dens generally—and Stevenson and Brown- 
ing. She quoted Browning: 

**Curving on a sky imbrued with color, 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s- 

breadth. 

Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 

Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 

Perfect till the nightingales applauded.’ ” 


“She stayed till the moon was up,” said 
Judith, who had a remarkable aptitude 
for that kind of addition known as putting 
two and two together. 

“Did she?” he said. “I suppose she 
did, now I come to think of it. I know 
I showed her Samminiato by moonlight.” 

“You mean you drove home with that 
abandoned _ person ?”’ 

“Not all the way; she wouldn’t let me. 
I suppose she didn’t want me to find out 
where she was staying and who she was.” 

“ Are you in love with her?” demanded 


Judith. 
“T never fall in love,” said Nicholas, 
“but I’d like to see her again enormously!” 
“T hone you never do. You ought to 
turn your attention to making a suitable 
marriage. These romantic adventures are 


worthy of a schoolboy. As I think I have 
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told you before, Lady Alison would make 
an excellent wife for you. She is young, 
and a widow, and must have at least ten 
thousand a year. You want all that to 
keep up Baddiston respectably, as your 
father kept it up before he made those 
wretched speculations.” 

“Baddiston is like a mausoleum,’ he 
said; “I don’t want to go there to live till 
I’m quite old. I’ve got an excellent tenant 
—a simply ripping chap—at Baddiston 
now, and I’m awfully happy here.” 

“A prey to designing globe-trotters!”’ 
she sniffed. 

“T wish they were more designing. At 
present they only flash across my world 
like brilliant, beautiful meteors.” 

“You are in love,” said Judith assertively. 

“T thought I was for three days after 
she had been here. I hunted all through 
Florence trying to find her. I went to all 
the chief places of interest—and was just 
beginning to forget her when you insisted 
upon my relating the whole tragic history.” 

“Lady Alison is charming. You would 
admire her, I know.” 

“She mightn’t admire me; and I know 
I should hate any woman who could have 
brought herself to marry Alison.” 

“She didn’t know anything against him; 
they hid it from her on purpose.” 

Nicholas rose, flung away the end of 
his cigarette, and paced for some moments 
up and down the terrace, the sun shining 
on his upright, vigorous young form, his 
brown hair and eyes. 

“Dear Nicholas,” murmured Judith. 


“James will be here to-morrow,” said 
Judith. 

She made this announcement one morn- 
ing at the breakfast table. March had 
given place to April, the clear sky was of a 
fresh pale blue, and everywhere the coun- 
try was strewn with the rose-red riot of 
blossoming peach trees. 

“T’ve just heard from him,” she added. 

Nicholas was reading the paper; he 
looked up rather absent-mindedly and 
said, 

“T hope Sicily was a success.’ 

“Yes; but he says it was horribly rough 
coming from Malta, and he ‘thanked 
whatever powers there be’ that I wasn’t 
with him.” 

“TI should hate a seasick wife,” said 
Nicholas. 


? 
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“By the way, he met Lady Alison in 
Rome, and they are all traveling here to- 
gether—Lady Alison and her sister and 
James. Nicholas, you will be a great dear 
and ask them to dinner, won’t you? I’m 
very fond of Toto—Lady Alison, you 
know—and I want her to see all this.” 

Nicholas laughed. “What a transparent 
little schemer it is! Always busy plotting 
unlikely or unsuitable marriages! Do all 
your day-dreams take this form ?”’ 

Judith pursed up her mouth till it looked 
quite prim. “I want to see you com- 
fortably settled, Nicholas dear,” she said. 

“T’m awfully comfortably settled here, 
you know,” he reminded her. 

“T don’t mean that,” she said. 

“Well, ask anyone you like. That’s 
the worst of women—they don’t appreciate 
solitude, they always want to have some 
one to dinner.” 

“Tf I had not come out here to look after 
you, I believe you would have become a 
perfect recluse.” 

“And yet you say all sorts of horrible 
things against—people who take pity on 
my solitude and dine alone with me.” 

“But you'll like Toto. And the sister 
is a nice little thing. Why are you laugh- 
ing? You are never serious.” 

“T was awfully serious when she quoted 
Browning.” 

“Oh, you are still thinking of that 
abandoned young woman!”’ 

“She was so charming, Judith.” 

“T wish I had been here,” said his aunt 
severely. 

“In that case I should have asked her 
to stay as long as she liked. By the way, 
when do you expect Jim?” 

“To-morrow night. And I shall ask 
Toto and her sister to dinner on Wednes- 
day.” 

James arrived about nine o’clock on the 
following evening. He was rather a pe- 
dantic young man—“but all that wears 
off when you get to know him,” Judith 
was fond of saying. Nicholas had a great 
affection for them both. He and James 
had been at Oxford together, and it was 
during a memorable “eight’s’”’ week that 
Judith had descended upon him and de- 
manded to be “shown Oxford.” Nicholas 
explained that he had no time for frivoli- 
ties; he was just going in for “greats.” 
“But I know a simply ripping chap who'll 
be only too delighted,” he said. He in- 
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troduced her forthwith to James, who 
treated his mission with immense solem- 
nity, and “the thing was done,” as Nicholas 
said afterward. “I am _ her nephew,” 
he remarked, when he went to offer his 
congratulations to his friend, “though I 
can’t get anyone to believe it, and it isn’t 
usual for nephews to give their consent 
to an aunt’s marriage. Bless you, my 
children!” 


“Toto’s coming to dinner,” said Judith, 
“but her sister is too tired after her 
journey, and prefers to remain at the 
hotel.” 

Nicholas was alone in the drawing-room 
when Lady Alison was announced. It 
was growing dusk, and the lamps had not 
yet been brought in. He sprang to his 
feet, and across the length of the room he 
saw an indeterminate vision; then a slender, 
white-clad figure came quickly toward 
him. He felt he must rub his eyes to make 
quite sure—he had dreamed of her so often, 
and she had not come. Then her laugh— 
a young, delicious laugh—broke across the 
silence. 

“So it is really you, my Dream-Lady,” 
he said, and held out both his hands. 

“‘Was I your Dream-Lady ?”’ she asked, 
and her eyes danced. 

“Don’t tell Judith,” he said. “I don’t 
want her to think we’ve ever met before. 
Do take off that bracelet!”’ 

“ Why?” 

“T described it to her. I told her all 
about you. And she called you names!”’ 

“She didn’t? How like Judy!’”’ But 
she took off the bangle and gave it to him. 
“T haven’t got a pocket; you must put it in 
yours.” 

His harid shook a little as he took it from 
her. 

“Tsn’t this fun?’ she said. 

“Awful fun!’’? said Nicholas, rather 
glumly. “Why did you go away from 
Florence? Why didn’t you tell me who 
you were? Why didn’t you come back and 
see me after that perfect afternoon ?”’’ 

“What a lot of questions! But I had 
to meet my sister at Genoa the next day.” 

They stood side by side near the window, 
looking out upon the darkening land- 
scape. The mountains looked like mon- 


ster amethysts, pearl-crowned, in the brief 
afterglow. 
“Tt doesn’t matter since you are here 
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now,” he said, and his voice sounded like 
a caress. 

“Did you find out who I was?” 

“How could I? And you?’ 

“T found out at the hotel. Judith and 
I are old friends. It seemed rather like 
fate—bringing me here that day!”’ 

“T thought of that, too,” said Nicholas. 

There was a long silence in which she 
felt rather than saw that his eyes rested 
upon her. Then Judith came in with her 
husband. 

“Oh, you have introduced yourselves,” 
said Judith. “Jim and I came in so late. 
I suppose Nicholas has been as silent as 
death; he always is with strangers.” 

“Ts he?’ said Lady Alison. “He’s 
been talking, I think. Anyhow, I’ve been 
talking. Angela was so sorry she couldn’t 
come.” 

After dinner, as it was a warm night, 
they sat out on the terrace. The Val 
d’Arno was bathed in moonlight, the river 
showed like polished silver, and the cypress 
groves were ink-black. An early firefly 
flashed past like a strange winged jewel, 
and vanished among the olive trees. 

Judith arranged that they should all 
visit the Uffizi on the following day. 
“Nicholas is quite a good guide,” she 
said. “Only he thinks he knows a lot, 
and he doesn’t really.” 

“Tf Judith were not my aunt,” he re- 
torted, “I should have called that a most 
sisterly remark.” 


confronted his aunt like a 
shamefaced schoolboy. “I have a con- 
fession to make,” he said. “Will you 
promise to give me absolution ?”’ 

“T shall promise nothing,” she said. 

Nicholas sat down and leaned his head 
on his hand. The sun was shining on the 
old gray wall, on the pink roses that 
blossomed along the whole length of it, on 
the creamy masses of banksias and the 
somber ilexes. 

“T have seen Violet,”’ he said at last. 

“Violet! You are still thinking of her?”’ 

“T am unfortunately constant and one- 
ideaed. I have done nothing else but 
think of her.” 

“ All the time you have been philandering 
with Toto?” 

“T was not aware that I had been philan- 
dering with Toto.” 

“Yet all the time you have been thinking 
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Ridiculous!’’ She 





of that little minx? 
tossed her head. 

“My dear Judith, do be reasonable. Did 
I ask her—Violet—to come here?’’ 

“But you asked her to stay to dinner.” 

“Common civility. Of course I know 
it was unconventional. Abroad, we Eng- 
lish don’t cling so pathetically to the con- 
ventions. Mrs. Grundy is a purely home 
product.” 

“So you have met Violet again? Were 
you disillusioned ?”’ 

“No. I asked her to marry me. I told 
her I couldn’t bear this place since her 
ghost haunted it. I wanted her to come 
back and pick violets and lilies and any- 
thing else she liked.” 

“How poetical!”? said Judith. “And 
what did she say to your impassioned 
appeal ?”’ 

“Tf she had said ‘no,’ do you suppose 
I should be telling you all this?”’ 

“Then I am to believe that you are 
fortunate enough to have obtained her 
consent to this—this lotus-eating project ?”’ 
she asked, with fine scorn. 

“Tt did not seem to commend itself un- 
favorably to her,’ said Nicholas. 

“You have behaved disgracefully to 
Lady Alison. For the last fortnight you 
have shown her the most marked atten- 
tions. I thought you admired her, to say 
the least of it.” 

“Oh, I admire her enormously, of 
course,”’ he said carelessly, “and her sister 
is quite charming, too.” 

“I give you up!”’ said Judith tragically. 

“And I admit the attentions,” he went 
on suavely. “Still, many of the arrange- 
ments were your doing, weren’t they? The 
day we arranged to go to Santa Maria 
Novella for instance—and you left us in the 
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lurch and took Miss Angela to the Cas- 
cine.” 

There was a ring at the bell, and Nicholas 
heard sounds of talking in the hall. He 
left the room hastily and returned escorting 
Lady Alison and her sister. 

“TI hope we are not too early,” she 
said; “but you wanted to be at Fiesole in 
time for lunch, didn’t you?”’ 

“You are never too early,” said Nicholas. 
“Judith and I were just talking about you. 
She says I’ve behaved very badly to you, 
Violet. Will you take my part and say 
I haven’t?” 

“Why, what does Judy think you’ve 
been doing?’’ asked Lady Alison, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“Ask her,” said Nicholas. 

“What has he been doing?’ she said, 
turning to Judith, whose face had sud- 
denly become a deep crimson. 

“J—I do not understand,” Judith mur- 
mured faintly. 

“You see, she doesn’t realize that you 
are the abandoned young woman,” said 
Nicholas. 

“Doesn’t she?’’? said Lady Alison. 
“Why, Judy, you used always to say I did 
mad things.” 

“You’ve both deceived me _ horribly,’ 
said Judith. 

“You were awfully dense, you know, 
Judith,” said Nicholas. “I wonder you 
didn’t spot it long ago. Of course this is 
Violet. And she’s going to be your niece 
very soon, so you mustn’t scold her for 
dining alone with a strange young man.” 

He took Violet’s hand and slipped the 
bracelet back upon her slender wrist. 

Judith looked at them and laughed. 
“T might have guessed it was you, Toto,” 
she said. 


? 





His Own Reward 


By Elliott Flower 


Illustrated by W. J. ENRIGHT 


ORNELIUS FLET- 
CHER closed his 
desk, left the office, 
and forgot himself. 
He not only forgot 
himself, but he for- 
got everybody else. 
Fortunately, how- 
ever, Fletcher was 

not a man who was so easily forgotten by 

others. He had a wife and a daughter, 
and a man’s wife and daughter do not for- 
get him as easily as he may forget himself. 

He also had a business partner, and a 

man’s business partner is likely to betray 

a deep interest in the aforesaid man’s 

mysterious disappearance. 

This disappearance was certainly a deep 
mystery. The missing man was of ex- 
emplary and methodical habits. What- 
ever there may have been to criticize in 
him was due to a painstaking worship of 
the Almighty Dollar—not so much for 
the dollar itself as for the joy of acquiring 
it. He was a slave to success, and success 
is a hard taskmaster. He worked hard, 
and he made sure that he got value re- 
ceived for every cent that he expended. 
He was not penurious nor miserly, but it 
hurt him to pay out anything, from a 
nickel up, unnecessarily. In business he 
was close and cold and almost merciless; 
in his personal expenses he was, to say the 
least, economical; with his family he was 
generous within the limitations of his rule 
of life—to get value received. There must 
be no wastefulness in the purchase of either 
necessities or pleasures, but anything 
within reason that was worth having, his 
wife and daughter could have. 

This being the case, there was no do- 
mestic trouble to explain his disappearance, 
and the anxiety and distress of his wife and 
daughter were not merely superficial. 
Likewise his partner was sincerely dis- 
turbed and troubled, for there had been 
no misunderstanding, and there was noth- 
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ing in the business situation to explain 
this extraordinary occurrence. Fletcher 
had been working unusually hard, that 
was all. There had been a brief period 
when things looked bad for the firm, but 
that had been safely passed just before 
Fletcher closed his desk and walked briskly 
out of his business and family worlds. 

Mrs. Fletcher was the first to take alarm, 
naturally. He did not come home to 
dinner, nor did he telephone. He was 
occasionally delayed by business engage- 
ments, sometimes remaining away until 
late at night, but he always telephoned. 
This time no word came from him, so 
Mrs. Fletcher finally called up his partner 
at his home. The partner knew of noth- 
ing to detain him, but suggested that very 
likely he had been detained somewhere 
unexpectedly and had entrusted a telephone 
message to some forgetful bell-boy or club- 
attendant. 

The next morning, after a sleepless night, 
Mrs. Fletcher was at the office when the 
partner arrived. Mr. Fletcher had not 
returned, and no word had been received 
from him. She had called up his favorite 
club, but he had not been seen there for 
several days. 

Mr. Kane, the partner, was much dis- 
turbed by this report. Mr. Fletcher had 
left the office at his usual time, he had 
said nothing about any engagement, and 
there had been nothing unusual in his 
manner. He left in the same matter-of- 
fact way that he always did, giving such 
of the employees as he met a curt nod. 

“Something awful has happened to him,” 
sobbed Mrs. Fletcher, a dependent little 
woman who never had had to do much 
thinking for herself. ‘“He’s been breaking 
down for weeks.” 

“He has been under a severe strain,” 
admitted Kane, “but I’m sure nothing 
serious has happened.” 

Nevertheless, Kane could not give an 
explanation of his absence that was even 
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remotely probable; there was absolutely 
no reason why he should disappear. “He 
was very tired,’”’ he argued. “ Perhaps he 
has gone somewhere to rest up.” 

“Without letting me know!” cried Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

Clearly that suggestion was a prepos- 
terous one; so they waited an hour for him 
to appear at the office, and then reported 
the matter to the police. Twenty-four 
hours later, the police having made no 
progress, Mrs. Fletcher offered a reward 
for information that would lead to his dis- 
covery. She wished to make this reward 
five thousand dollars, which shows that 
she did not wholly share her husband’s 
views as to the value of money. 

“Oh, my dear madam,” protested Kane, 
“that is quite unnecessary. A thousand 
dollars will be ample.” 

The chief of police shared this view, also, 
holding that the smaller sum would ac- 
complish as much as the larger. 

“But it makes him seem so cheap,”’ 
complained Mrs. Fletcher. 

Nevertheless, the view of Kane and the 
chief prevailed for two days, during which 
there was no word of the missing man, and 
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then Mrs. Fletcher insisted upon increasing 
the reward to five thousand. The result 
was equally unsatisfactory. Cornelius 
Fletcher had walked out of his office into 
nothingness; there was absolutely no trace 
of him. The police could find nothing 
but unconvincing clues, and, what was 
more surprising, the reporters could do no 
better. Columns of absurd rumors and 
sensational surmises were published, but 
there was nothing tangible. 

Mrs. Fletcher and Miss Fletcher were 
distracted. Neighbors called to offer sym- 
pathy and suggestions until they were 
forced to deny themselves to all but their 
most intimate friends; hopeful reports 
were brought to them, only to be proved 
fallacious; private detectives offered their 
services, and many took up the search on 
speculation; there was a constant vacilla- 
tion between hope and despair. But no 
authentic news of the missing man came 
to them: he had forgotten himself and all 
others. 


When Cornelius Fletcher remembered 
himself he was many hundreds of miles 
from home. Memory came to him faintly 
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at first. His first discovery was that he 
was earnestly discussing crops with a 
farmer on the porch of a country hotel. 
He didn’t know anything at all about 
crops, but he was surprised to find that he 
was talking very much as if he knew it all. 
There was something hazy about it, how- 
ever; he seemed to be regarding himself 
curiously from the outside and wondering 
in an indefinite sort of way who he was. 
That this strange man (who was himself) 
did not belong there was quite evident, 
but he wasn’t at all sure where he did be- 
long—and he didn’t very much care. It 
was merely a casually interesting subject 
for speculation. 

The farmer turned from crops to the 
news of the day. “(Queer thing about that 
Fletcher,”’ he remarked. 

“Who’s Fletcher ?”’ inquired Fletcher. 

“Ain’t you heard about him?’ de- 
manded the farmer in astonishment. 

“The name sounds familiar,” said 
Fletcher, knitting his brows thoughtfully. 

“Familiar!’’ the farmer almost shouted. 
“Why, the papers ain’t had anything else 
for two weeks. They’re offering five 
thousand dollars reward for him.” 

“What has he done?’’ asked Fletcher. 

“Done!’’ repeated the farmer. “Why, 
he’s just ‘evaporated, that’s all. Don’t 
you read the papers ?”’ 

“T guess I haven’t read them very much 
lately,” returned Fletcher doubtfully, “but 
it does seem as if I had heard something 
about Fletcher.” 

“He disappeared,” explained the farmer ; 
“just walked out of his office one day, 
and hasn’t been seen since. It’s worth 
five thousand dollars to find him.” 

“Five thousand dollars for a man,” 
mused Fletcher. “That’s too much.” 

“He’s a pretty big man, and his wife 
wants him,” argued the farmer. 

“Too much,” insisted Fletcher. “Men 
are common and cheap.” 

“Anyhow, that’s the offer,” declared 
the farmer. “Read it for yourself.” He 
handed a paper to Fletcher, and then left 
him. 

Almost the first thing that Fletcher saw 
in the paper was a picture of a woman. 
“Why, that’s my wife!” was the thought 
that flashed through his mind. 

The conclusion to be reached from this 
was clear: he must be Fletcher. There 
was a picture of Fletcher, also, and he 


thought he recognized it as himself. But 
Fletcher had a neatly trimmed beard, and 
he had none; the hand that he instinctively 
passed over his face showed that he was 
smooth-shaven. Furthermore, the picture 
showed Fletcher to be a well-dressed man, 
and he was distinctly shabby. Still, he 
certainly knew his own wife, and the paper 
said she was Mrs. Fletcher whose husband 
had disappeared. Therefore he must be 
Fletcher. 

The facts—at least, some of the facts— 
came back to him slowly. He remem- 
bered that he was Fletcher, and he re- 
membered where he lived; he could even 
recall something about his home and his 
business; but where he had been and what 
he had been doing eluded him. He was 
Fletcher, but there was a lapse, a period of 
mental blankness, between the time that he 
walked out of his office and the time he 
found himself at this little backwoods 
hotel. Evidently he had broken down 
under the strain of business. He had 
heard of such cases of temporary mental 
aberration, when men had wandered away 
and forgotten themselves and their old 
lives for varying periods of time, but it 
had never occurred to him that he could 
be the victim of such an attack. However, 
the thing for him to do now was to make 
himself known and return as quickly as 
possible to his family and his business. 

Then his eyes rested on the paper again. 
Five thousand dollars reward! What a 
waste of money! 

“T’m not worth it,’’ he grumbled irrita- 
bly. “That’s downright foolish extrava- 
gance!”’ 

Five thousand dollars! How did it 
happen that no one had discovered him 
and claimed it? He shuddered at the 
thought of paying such a sum for the re- 
covery of himself. Didun’t his wife have 
any understanding of values at all? Five 
hundred would do as well. Absent-mind- 
edly passing his hand over his face again, 
his first question was answered: the failure 
to recognize him was due to the fact that 
he had shaved. That and his unaccus- 
tomed shabbiness made a very fair dis- 
guise. But his name! That “would be- 
tray him if he used it, so it was evident 
he had not used it. Then what name had 
he used? 

“T’ve got to get back home quietly,” he 
reasoned. “I’m not going to let anybody 














make five thousand dollars out of me. I 
wonder what town this is.” 

Herein there was more trouble for him. 
To ask such an absurd question, when he 
probably had been at the hotel several 
days, would be likely to arouse suspicion 
and attract dangerous attention to himself. 
The name of the hotel, on a swinging sign, 
gave him no clue, for the proprietor had 
used his own name and not the name of 
the town. He finally went to the railroad 
station for this infor- 
mation, and, at the 
same time, secured a 
collection of time- 
tables. 

“Now for my 
name,” hesaid; “I’ve 
got to be able to an- 
swer when anybody 
speaks to me.” 

He searched the 
hotel register for his 
name, but it proved 
to be elusive; there 
was neither name nor 
handwriting that he 
recognized. 

“Mighty funny 
thing,” he muttered, 
“that a man can’t 
pick out his own 
name on a hotel reg- 
ister.” 

He ran his finger 
down the page again. 

“Expecting a 
friend ?”’ inquired the 
proprietor, leaning 
over the counter. 

“Oh, I thought I 
might find somebody I knew,” returned 
Fletcher carelessly. 

“We don’t have many here,” said the 
proprietor; “only two since you came.” 

“Ah,” sighed Fletcher, relieved, as he 
noted the third name from the bottom. 
It was a great consolation to know who 
he was, even if his temporary name was 
Ezra Smith, but it was difficult to under- 
stand how he had ever selected such a 
name. ? 

“Bought any horses yet ?”’ the proprietor 
went on amiably. 

“What!” 

“You’ve looked over about everything 
in the horse line in these parts,” explained 
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the proprietor. “I was wondering if 
you’d bought any yet.” 

Fletcher was wondering the same thing. 
He knew as little about horses as he did 
about ocean navigation, and he was fear- 
ful that he might have been acquiring a 
racing-stable, which would be even worse 
than paying a reward for himself. 

About this time Fletcher began to per- 
spire freely, but fortunately the proprietor 
was called away before his curiosity in the 
horse matter was 
satisfied. 

“T’ve got to get 
away from here as 
quick as I can,” 
Fletcher decided. 
“T’ve got to sneak 
back home—just 
plain sneak. If I 
don’t, I’ll be recog- 
nized and held up 
for the reward. I 
don’t see why Jenny 
put a fancy price on 
me,” he added _ bit- 
terly; “ but she never 
did have any busi- 
ness sense. And 
there’s no telling 
about that horse 
business, either; I 
may have bought 
some. I’d better slip 
away quietly.” He 
turned, only to meet 
his farmer friend. 

“Did you read 
that Fletcher story ?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Yes,” answered 
Fletcher curtly. ‘“He’s dead.” 

““No, he ain’t dead,”’ asserted the farmer. 

“Ves, he is dead,” insisted Fletcher. 
“T guess I ought to know.” 

“No, he ain’t dead,” repeated the farmer 
significantly. “Somebody’s going to make 
five thousand dollars on him. He’s here.” 

“What!” 

“According to the latest report,” ex- 
plained the farmer, “he was seen some- 
where hereabouts, and there’s said to be 
detectives on the way here.” 

“After my five thousand,” groaned 
Fletcher, preparing to sprint. 

“By the way,” pursued the farmer, 
“how much have you invested in cattle?” 
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“What’s that?’ exclaimed Fletcher. 

“For your country-place, you know,” 
said the farmer. “You’ve been talking 
prize stock so much I thought you’d proba- 
bly bought some.” 

“T wonder if I have,” mused Fletcher. 
A restful country-place, to which he could 
retire, had been one of his unrealized 
dreams, and he was dreadfully afraid he 
had been realizing it. “I didn’t buy a 
farm, did I?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not mine, anyhow,” answered the 
farmer; “I wouldn’t sell. But I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t get that reward.” 

“‘No, you don’t!” cried Fletcher, darting 
suddenly out of the door and running at 
top speed for the railroad station. 

The farmer looked after him in amaze- 
ment. He was slow of thought, but 
presently a great light dawned upon him. 
“T’ll bet,” he said, “that man knows where 
Fletcher is, and he don’t want to divide 
up the reward.” Thereupon he sprinted 
after the fleeing man. 

Luck was with the fugitive, however, 
for a through train, not scheduled to stop, 
had been held up a moment for orders, 
and he was just able to board it as it was 
getting under way again. The farmer 
was left behind, yelling and gesticulat- 
ing. 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked 
the conductor. 

“Oh, he’s a poor half-witted fellow who 
thinks I’m lost,’”’ answered Fletcher. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he telegraphed ahead.” 

“He don’t seem to be so much foolish 
as he is mad,’”? commented the conductor, 
with a doubtful look at his new passenger 
that did not at all add to the latter’s com- 
fort. Still he had the consolation of know- 
ing that he was on the way home. 

“And I’m not taking any horses or prize 
cattle with me, either,” he reflected, with 
considerable gratification. “Now if that 
farmer doesn’t head me off “i 

This led to a train of thought that was 
not pleasant, but he cheered up when two 
stations had been passed without the re- 
ceipt of an intercepting telegram. At the 
second, however, a young man boarded 
the train and went through it from end to 
end, scrutinizing every passenger closely. 
He hesitated a moment at Fletcher’s seat, 
and Fletcher crouched down and pulled 
his hat over his eyes. At the end of the 
car the young man stopped, took a photo- 
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graph from his pocket, studied it carefully 
and then looked back at Fletcher. 

“Detective,” groaned Fletcher. “There 
goes five thousand dollars. Why won’t 
they let me discover myself?” Then he 
added disconsolately: “It takes a woman 
to bull the man market. I believe she’d 
be fool enough to bid against herself up to 
ten thousand dollars.” 

The young man came back to Fletcher’s 
seat. “Mr. Fletcher?” he said inquir- 
ingly. 

“No,” answered Fletcher curtly. 

The young man smiled in a superior 
way, and sat down beside him. “ Par- 
don me,” he said politely; “you have for- 
gotten yourself.” 

“T guess I know who I am,” retorted 
Fletcher. 

“You think you do,” said the young 
man indulgently, “but you really have 
forgotten. It’s very sad.” 

“Sad, nothing!” snorted Fletcher. 
all a piece of fool business.” 

“Ah,” commented the young man, “it’s 
coming back to you, I see. Try to think.” 

“Try to ” Fletcher was on the 
point of exploding, but he restrained him- 
self. “I don’t know what asylum you 
come from,” he said, “but your keeper 
ought not to let you bother people.” 

“There, there,’ soothed the 
man, “I didn’t mean to excite you.” 

“Well, I don’t know you,” declared 
Fletcher hotly, “and I wish you’d let me 
alone.” 

“When I get you home,” said the young 
man. ; 

Fletcher saw that he was not a youth 
who would let five thousand dollars slip 
through his fingers easily, and the case 
was therefore desperate. 

“My name,” insisted Fletcher, “is Ezra 
Smith.” 

“Telegram for Ezra Smith!” called a 
brakeman, entering the car. 

Fletcher instinctively tried to shrink into 
a corner of the seat; he didn’t want any 
Ezra Smith telegrams. 

“You’d better get it, if that’s your 
name,” suggested the young man. 

“Here!” called Fletcher weakly, and 
the telegram was handed to him. He hesi- 
tated a moment before opening it. “This,” 
he reasoned, “is where I get stuck for some 
prize cows or blooded horses that I left 
behind.” Nevertheless, it had to be 
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CRIED FLETCHER, 
opened and read, and this was the message, 
signed by the proprietor of the hotel, that 
met his startled gaze: 

“You left five hundred dollars in the 
office safe. What shall I do with it?” 

What should he do with it? How could 
he (Fletcher) order it forwarded home 
without betraying his identity? And 
where had he got five hundred dollars in 
currency? He must have drawn con- 
siderable money from his private account 
before leaving home. If so, how much? 
And what had he done with the rest of it? 
Had he paid cash for any of the blooded 
stock he had been looking over? To a 
man of his carefulness in money matters 
these thoughts were not pleasing. 

“You seem to be troubled,” remarked 
the young man. 

This served to remind him that five 
thousand dollars more were in jeopardy, 
which stirred his wrath. 

“You go to thunder!’? he exclaimed. 
“TI can take care of myself.” 

“Perhaps you can,” conceded the young 


man; “but you haven’t done so. Now if 
you’d only try to think——”’ 
“Think! think!’’ cried Fletcher. “Why, 
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I’ve got more to think about than you'll 
ever know.” ; 

“Ah,” said the young man cheerfully, 
“that’s encouraging. I believe you're 
waking up. Make a mental effort—fix 
your mind on the past.” 

“T’ll make a physical effort in about a 
minute,” announced Fletcher. “I know 
who I am, and I’ve got troubles enough 
without you.” 

“No trouble at all, I assure you,” as- 
serted the young man politely. “I merely 
want to help you e 

“Help yourself to five thousand dollars, 
you mean,” snorted Fletcher, betrayed by 
his anger into this inadvertence. 

“Good! good!’’ exclaimed the young 
man joyfully; “it’s coming back to you 
now, and you’ve heard of the reward. 
Oh, you'll be all right by the time I get 
you home. But it’s been raised to ten 
thousand.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Fletcher. “Isn’t 
there any limit to what a woman will pay 
fora man? My money, too.” 

Then he again tried to explain that he 
was not Fletcher, but had read of the case, 
and, of course, at once realized the mis- 
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384 His Own Reward 





THE YOUNG MAN CAME BACK TO FLETCHER’S SEAT. 
FLETCHER ?” HE SAID INQUIRINGLY 


take that had been made when he was 
addressed by that name. The young man 
listened tolerantly, but did not seem to be 
convinced. 

“A relapse,” he sighed, “and I thought, 
for a moment, you were getting along so 
nicely. I’m tempted to telegraph ahead 
for a doctor.” 

“You’d better telegraph for a coffin, 
your size, at the same time,” threatened 
Fletcher. 

“There, there,” said the young man 
soothingly, “I didn’t mean to excite you— 
that’s the worst thing in the world in such 
a case as yours. If it annoys you to have 
me sit here, I’ll take the seat behind.” 

“That would be safer—for you,’ said 
Fletcher grimly. 

“Very well, I’ll do it,” agreed the young 
man cheerfully. “But do try to think,” 
he urged, as he was making the change; 
“so much depends on that. And don’t 
worry about anything now, for I shall look 
out for you.” 

Fletcher’s principal worry during the 
next ten minutes was over some safe and 
expeditious way of killing the young man— 
some way that would also have plenty of 
torture in it. Then he regretfully turned 
to his own predicament again. To save 


that five thousand dol- 
lars—no, ten thousand 
—he would have to 
elude this volunteer 
guardian in some way, 
but a few experiments 
demonstrated that the 
guardian was wide 
awake and watching. 
There was no move 
that Fletcher could 
make without finding 
the young man close 
beside or behind him— 
always tolerant and 
polite, but always there. 
They entered the din- 
ing-car together, and 
the only satisfaction 
that Fletcher got was 
in forcing his shadow 
to desert a half-finished 
~ meal. But the young 
man took revenge for 
arp that a little later. 
“Pardon me,” he 
said; “but if you be- 
come dangerously erratic in your move- 
ments I shall have to report the situation 
to the train-crew or ask for assistance at 
some station. To return without you now 
would be unforgivable.” 

Then Fletcher settled down. After all, 
it would be easier to elude him in the city, 
for they would not reach it until late in the 
evening, and it would certainly be a mis- 
take to permit any more people to become 
interested in that reward. The adoption 
of this plan made the rest of the trip a 
little more comfortable physically, al- 
though there continued to be a very full 
allowance of mental unrest. 

Before the city was reached, however, 
the young man made a new and unex- 
pected move. Leaning over the back of 
Fletcher’s seat, he addressed him with 
almost pleading earnestness. 

“Try to think,” he urged; “please try 
to think. It is important you should 
comprehend what I am going to say to 
you.” 

“Tl boost you through a car window 
and scatter you over the right-of-way, if 
you say that to me again,” Fletcher an- 
nounced angrily. “I’m crazy with think- 
ing now.” 

“That’s good,” said the young man 
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cheerfully; “a mental effort is what you 
need.” Fletcher had been making mental 
efforts until he had a headache. “Now 
try to understand what I say,” the young 
man went on. “If*you will promise to go 
along with me peacefully, I won’t call on 
the police for help when we reach the city. 
If you won’t, I shall have to take some 
such precaution.” 

Fletcher prided himself on being a man 
of his word, and he didn’t want to make 
any such promise. On the other hand, 
he certainly did not want the police called 
into the case at this juncture. 

“See here,” he said; “can’t we com- 
promise this reward business ?’’ 

“Ah,” cried the young man _ joyfully, 
“it’s coming back to you. Now think——”’ 

“Stop that!’? commanded Fletcher ex- 
citedly. 

“But, surely,” persisted the young man, 
“surely you must remember that you’re 
Fletcher.” 

“Yes, I’m Fletcher,” admitted Fletcher 
in desperation. ‘‘ How did you ever locate 
me ?”? 

“We heard that you were somewhere 
in that vicinity, and I was working through 
the district systematically. I had an old 
photograph of you, taken when you did 
not wear a beard. I thought even a crazy 
man would have the cunning to shave, 
and everything indicated that you were 
temporarily insane.” 

Fletcher winced, but kept his temper. 

“Well,” he said, “you’ve got me, and, 
of course, you expect a reward.” 

“Of course,” said the young man com- 
placently. 

“Will you split it?” 

“What!’’ 

“How much of the reward will you take 
and call it square?” 

“ All of it,” said the young man, in some 
excitement. 

“Don’t be a hog,” pleaded Fletcher. 
“Can’t you be satisfied with half ?’’ 

“That, sir,” said the young man, “is the 
most outrageous proposition I ever heard.” 
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“T’m not worth so much,” urged Fletcher. 

“You're not,” admitted the young man; 
“vou’re not worth a tenth part of it.” 

“Then why not take a tenth and let it 
go at that?’’ 

“T am afraid,” returned the young man, 
“that your brain has tangles in it yet. 
We'd better talk of something that is more 
easily within your comprehension.” 

Fletcher moodily resigned himself to the 
inevitable. He was caught, and _ this 
mercenary young man fully understood 
his advantage. There was nothing more 
to be said or done until he had an oppor- 
tunity to say something to Mrs. Fletcher 
about her foolish extravagance. 

They left the train together, and they 
drove to Fletcher’s home together; the 
game was up, and Fletcher made the best 
of it. Mrs. Fletcher threw herself with 
hysterical love upon her husband, and, 
strangely enough, Miss Jessie Fletcher 
threw herself with love, somewhat less 
hysterical, but quite as impassioned, into 
the arms of the young man, while awaiting 
her turn at her father. 

“Oh, Harry, you found him!’’ she 
cried. 

“Yes,” he answered grimly, “and he 
had the nerve to ask me to split the re- 
ward.” 

“To—to split me!”’ she faltered. 

“That’s it,” said the young man. “He 
wanted to know if I wouldn’t be satisfied 
with half of you or even a tenth.” 

“Here, hold on!’ cried Fletcher, break- 
ing away from his wife’s embrace. “Who 
are you?”’ 

“Why, he’s the Harry Wisner that 
Jessie met abroad,” explained Mrs. 
Fletcher. “You objected to the engage- 
ment because you didn’t know him, so 
he came on, and I told him a 

“He gets the whole reward you prom- 
ised,” interrupted Fletcher. “You bet 
I know him now. And I don’t mind 
paying the cash reward, so long as it stays 
in the family.” 

Then the joyous exercises were resumed. 











The Battlefield 


By Gertrude E. Allen 


x30) David the surround- 

Om ing blackness of the 
night, the terra-cotta 
mud which, as he 
pee paced back and forth 

7 
through the unpaved 
street, opposed his 
every step, the hum- 
ming in his ears, the argument itself itera- 
ting in his brain, were but parts of the 
megrim. Once, thechatter of some passing 
Jamaicans momentarily roused him. Later, 
a cottage door opened, a figure appeared 
outlined against the lamplight, and, he 
being recognized in the shaft of light, a 
voice called his name. He stopped. 

“Going to leave us to-morrow ?’’ in- 
quired the voice. Inadvertently it had 
struck the theme of the argument. 

“T don’t know,” David answered, rous- 
ing himself and waiting for the rest. 

“Nat is getting along fine, they said this 
morning. He’ll be out in a day or two. 
Lucky it wasn’t the fever. I thought per- 
haps he’d go back on this steamer with 
you. I know you are pretty sick of 
Culebra.” 

“That’s what I hoped,” the young man 
answered wearily, “that’s what I’ve been 
planning; but I can’t go off and leave him 
in the hospital, you know. We came down 
here together.” 

The voice had broken the spell. He 
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turned now toward the camp, pausing for 
a moment on the veranda of the mess- 
house to scrape the mud from his boots 
against the edge of the step. 

Within, the men were at supper. The 
odor of coffee and frying ham was borne 
out on the damp July air. With it came 
the clatter of porcelain and the rumble of 
voices. 

Without glancing to either side, David 
entered the building, climbed the uncar- 
peted stairs to the second floor, passed 
down the hall and flung open the door of 
one of the small, one-window rooms. 
Here also was blackness, except for the 
two white cots against the side walls, which 
gleamed as dim beacons marking the nar- 
row aisle to the washstand. 

He closed the door behind him, to shut 
out the odor, the voices, and the clatter, 
yet they still penetrated perceptibly. The 
air was hot and close. When he had found 
the glass lamp and a match,a smoky, blue 
flame sputtered and snapped briefly, then 
died. It was the old tale: there was no 
oil. Again in darkness, he fumbled be- 
hind the washbowl, upsetting a bottle of 
carbolic acid, and brought out a_half- 
burned candle. This he lighted and made 
stationary, with a drop of the hot wax, 
on a corner of the washstand. 

Throughout the proceeding, a sense of 
some occult presence in the little room had 
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penetrated through his self-absorption, 
and now his glance swept past the white 
walls and the clothes hanging from a nail, 
directly to his roommate’s cot. The next 
instant his voice rang out joyously. 

“Nat,” he cried, “Nat, you did come!’ 

The throbbing in his head ceased; the 
burden of the weeks, the struggle of the 
hours, fell from him. 

“Ves, I have been waiting here for you.” 

The figure in khaki lounging at the 
head of the bed half rose, then sank back 
lazily, burying an elbow deep into the pil- 
low, and resting its head against the wall. 
The candlelight made a gentle blur of the 
hollow cheeks, the prominent cheek-bones 
and the jaw, without dimming the radiance 
of the dark eyes. 

“T had to see you to-night about the 
steamer,” Nat went on. “I knew you 
would want to go.” He smiled as he 
spoke, and his glance rested on his friend. 

“To be sure I want to go,” the other 
cried heartily, “and I call this luck! I'll 
pack our grips to-night, and we’ll take the 
first train in the morning. That will give 
you a chance to rest before we sail, and 
the salt air will fix you up in no time.” 

He sat down on the opposite bed, lean- 
ing over with elbows on his knees to scan 
his friend’s face. His own, bronzed to the 
white streak on the forehead, glowed with 
youthful eagerness. The satisfaction, the 
fullness of comradeship, which Nat’s 
presence had hitherto given him, returned 
to him now. 

“If you hadn’t come home to-night, 
Nat,” he said presently, his voice low with 
earnestness ‘—well, I couldn’t have left 
while you lay sick in the hospital, you 
know, but I was desperate. Did they tell 
you what the steamer brought in? The 
usual thing—a load of new men with gov- 
ernment appointments. You know what 
that means for us!’? He paused, then 
added, “And Harrison’s job is taken.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?’? David repeated, long pent-up 
indignation filling his voice. “Haven’t 
I worked for that position, or one like it, 
for three months?’? The passivity of his 
friend’s face for the first time attracted 
him. It indicated the tolerant viewpoint 


attained by illness. 

“They have doped all the spirit out of 
you,” he complained mournfully. “I sup- 
pose, lying there all day long, you have 
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learned to love the American government 
for letting you earn seventy-five dol- 
lars a month on a dirt-shovel. Sometimes 
I ask myself if we are ‘Tech’ graduates 
with two years’ practical experience, or 
just niggers.” 

He talked on, reviewing the disillusion 
and the disappointment of their life at 
Panama. He railed heatedly at the joint 
workings of fate and politics, the futility 
of hopes for advancement. “We have 
given it a fair trial,’”’ he said conclusively; 
“now we are going home.” 

The black wick of the candle turned 
over sharply and sent up a brighter flame. 
From below came the sound of chairs 
scraping over a bare floor. Voices floated 
up from the veranda. 

“TI didn’t come back for that purpose,” 
Nat answered at last. He drew himself 
erect on the cot, as though in readiness for 
one of their old arguments, clasping his 
transparent hands about his knee. In 
spite of the frailty of his voice, there was a 
note of authority in it. “I came back to 
urge you to stay on a while longer. I want 
you to give this another trial. Things have 
been pretty bad, I know, but there will be 
achange soon. You must not go back yet.” 

There seemed something prophetic in 
the earnestness of his pleading, but the 
spell it cast was brief. 

“Tsn’t that worn out yet?’’ David asked 
gently, with affectionate tolerance for the 
whims of an invalid. ‘‘We’ve lived and 
fed and dreamed on that theory since last 
April. Always, when I have wanted to 
go, you have persuaded me to stay, but 
this time I am going to act for myself. 
Nothing you can say will change me, Nat. 
I hate to go off and leave you here; but 
now that you are well enough to choose, 
if you won’t come, I shall go alone. I 
have grown to loathe the place. You 
don’t know what I have gone through 
these days you’ve been laid up, and last 
week when they thought you were 
dying——”’ 

He stopped short and gazed at the tiny 
flame of the candle fluttering before his 
eyes. Then he rose abruptly and went over 
to the open window. 

There was silence in the little room. 

“You must not give up yet,” Nat re- 
peated. 

“Don’t think I do not see your side of 
it,’ David replied, as he swung around 
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toward his friend. ‘“ You won’t give up on 
her account. You hate to go home and 
admit to her that you have failed. Per- 
haps I should feel that way, too; but there 
isn’t anyone at home expecting great things 
of me.” He smiled a little sadly. “You 
know I don’t get any blue envelopes— 
and to-morrow I am going back.” 

“That’s another reason I came to- 
night,” Nat rejoined. “There must be a 
blue envelope waiting for me.” 

The other turned toward the wash- 
stand, threw open the drawer, and, from 
a half-dozen letters, selected a blue one. 
He felt relief at the change of subject. In 
the morning, when it came to actual part- 
ing, he felt that he could persuade his 
friend to come with him. 

“T meant to send it over this evening,” 
he apologized, allowing his glance to rest 
on the delicate, angular writing. It brought 
before him a picture of the girl as he re- 
membered her in that last moment before 
they sailed, the straight glance of her 
brave, gray eyes, the buoyancy of her 
courage, her boyish enthusiasm. 

He looked up to find Nat’s eyes fixed 
on him with a look he could not fathom, 
and there came over him a vague sense 
of the distances wrought by sickness. He 
laughed, half embarrassed, oddly uneasy. 
“You don’t wonder I envy you, do you?” 
he asked lightly. “You know I am more 
than half in love with her myself.’ 

“You open it,” said Nat, and his voice 
was a whisper. 

“Tl bring the candle over to you.” 

“You open it.” 

Reluctantly the other tore off a corner 
of the envelope and thrust a finger in. 

“This makes me feel queer, opening 
another man’s letter from a girl,’’? he com- 
mented. “It’s my first offense. Well, 
it’s done.” Again he held the blue en- 
velope toward his friend. 

Nat made no movement to take it. In- 
stead, he leaned back against the pillow 
and held a shadowy arm before his eyes. 

“You read it,’ he said. 

“Her letter! You don’t mean that!” 


There was a pause. 

“Not the first of it—turn to the third 
page and begin.” 

Half amusedly, half deprecatingly, the 
other obeyed. He drew the only chair 





The Battlefield 


in the room close to the stand, and, with 
his profile turned to his friend, the letter 
to the candlelight, he opened to the third 
page and read aloud: 


“What they told me of the hardships of 
the life, the climatic dangers, the scant food, 
the poor pay, the hopelessness of promotion, 
you have never written me, Nat. And now 
I begin to understand how a-man has to 
bury all these grievances in the cause, as a 
soldier does on the battlefield, his patriotism 
keeping him faithful. For Panama is our 
country’s battlefield to-day, and the eyes 
of the whole world are watching the battle: 
so no man can become a deserter. And, 
dearest, I know that our love 3 





A hand came between him and _ the 
written page. 

“That is enough,” said a voice, “that 
is what I wanted you to see.” 

Wonderingly David folded the letter, 
and, with the envelope, held it out. They 
fluttered to the floor. 

As his eyes followed them, a sudden 
inexplicable fear seized him; his limbs 
trembled; his eyes blurred. He looked 
up. He was alone. 

On the nail before him hung his friend’s 
khakis, where they had been since his first 
day at the hospital. His glance flashed 
to the bed. The pillow stood smooth and 
erect against the wall. 

“Nat!” he cried aloud in a frenzy of 
terror, “ Nat!” 

Laughter came up from the veranda. 
Footsteps sounded in the hall. There was 
a knock outside. After its repetition, the 
door slowly opened and a lad hesitated on 
the threshold. He glanced at the young 
man standing stiffly erect in the center 
of the room, and at the opened blue letter 
lying on the floor. For an instant his eyes 
sought the address turned toward him and 
rested on it curiously; then he spoke: 

“Excuse me, sir; Mr. Billings wants to 
know if you have any objection to a new 
gentleman for roommate to-night. The 
house is crowded.” Receiving no reply, he 
dragged in a suit-case and placed it beside 
Nat’s bed. “It’s too bad about your 
friend,” he ventured timidly. “Yes, sir; 
they just sent us word. He died this noon, 
and Mr. Billings wants I should ask you, 
sir, will you be leaving to-morrow on the 
steamer ?” 
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SWEAT-SHOP WORKER ON NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE—ONE OF THE TWO MILLION CHILD SLAVES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Smoke of Sacrifice 


SIXTH CHAPTER OF THE SERIES, “THE HOE-MAN IN THE 
MAKING,” WHEREIN MR. MARKHAM .IS LAYING BARE THE 
WRONGS OF CHILD LABOR IN ITS MANY CRUEL FORMS 


By Edwin Markham 


Author of ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe, and Other Poems” 


The man I most dread to meet on the Last Day is the poor laborer 
who might have been spared misery and penury.—Canon Girdelston 


S9IGGING down into’ by a few heaps of crumbling bones and 

the buried cave-dwell- blunted spears. The bones of these ancient 

mm ings of our prehistoric. men are lying beside their spears in a half- 

x ancestors, we some- circle, just within the entrance;. while the 

times come upon bones of the women and children are 

strange evidences of heaped against the rocky walls at the back 

old, far-off, unhappy of the cave. These fierce, skin-clad men 

Use things —unchronicled, died protecting their women and _ their 

unremembered tragedies of forgotten ages. young; they perished at the cave’s mouth 

In one cave a nameless little band on some __ with the women and children shielded from 
dateless day were pursued to their death; the enemy. 

and their pathetic story is mutely recorded The labor barons of to-day are not so 
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tender and heroic as were those hairy, un- 
churched savages who left their little epic 
Ernest Crosby, our bard 


in bone and flint. 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY WHO STRIPS SIXTEEN POUNDS OF 
TOBACCO A DAY 


militant, speaks for certain of our “captains 
of industry.”” He makes them say: 


So we draw up the armies of trade, 

And invade, 

With the children in front to fall first, as is 
meet— 

Children of mill and of sweat-shop and mine. 

And behind them the women stand, 

Jaded and wan, in line; 

Then come the hosts of the diggers and 
builders, artisans, craftsmen, and all. 

It is fine! 

It is grand! 

Let them fall: 

We are safe in the rear with the loot in our 
hand. 


It is with the children of these labor 
armies that I am at this moment concerned. 
Over two millions of these little conscripts 
are at work in the fields, mines, mills, fac- 
tories, and shops of our great nation. True, 
the census enumerates only 1,782,000; but 
as the rate of increase from 1880 to 1900 
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was thirty-five thousand a year, and as fac- 
tories are still multiplying, we may safely 
add two hundred théusand tp the census 

mark. Besides thi$ increase, it 
is an undenied and undeniable 
fact that thousands of children 
are working under the protec- 
tion of perjured certificates— 
documents that falsely represent 
them to be of legal age for man’s 
work. Ifa twelve- -year-old gets 
a “work-paper” declaring it to 
be fifteen years old, this child 
will, when only thirteen, be on 
record as sixteen years old and 
out of the scope of the census 
enumeration. Thus thousands 
of real child workers may es- 
cape a census report. 

Again, there are thousands 
that are not enumerated be- 
cause they are working in their 
tenement homes; or because 
they are working with their 
elders as unpaid helpers, the 
elders drawing the little ones” 


law. Here is a hole that will 
swallow up thousands of un- 
tabulated children. Many oth- 
er’ children are working at 
obscure, unrecorded street- 
trades, children that are as un- 
related to society as the stray 
dogs of the town. Many oth- 
ers lurk in basements at bag-making and 
rag-picking, children that. no health in- 
spector or school officer has ever scented 
out. The college settlement on Rivington 
Street, New York, will point out a mother 
and her brood who, ‘undiscovered by any 
authority, lived in a cellar, like bats in the 
dark; for seven years, spending their lives 
for bread and shelter, making paper bags 
for us at four cents a thousand. 

Again, the concerns employing child 
labor are not going to confess to a census 
taker, any more than to an inspector, their 
list of little illegal workers. John Spargo 
points out an instance of the many over- 
sights in the tremendous rush of a census 
count. He says that in 1900, only two hun- 
dred and nineteen children were listed as 
workers in five hundred factories in New 
York city; while the New York Child 
Labor Committee that same year found 
three hundred children in one factory. 
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Oh, friends, however determined you 
are to look on life through rosy glasses, lay 
them aside for honest lenses when you come 
to this problem of the work-children. They 
have no voice to speak their protest, even if 
they had the wisdom to see their wrongs. 

© hey must depend on you and me to create 

a saving sentiment in the nation. Be cheer- 
ful about the cutting off the hands of Congo 
savages when they do not bring in enough 
rubber to satisfy the masters; be serene 
about the flogging and outraging of women 
on the exile trails across Siberia; but do not 
be unmoved when you remember that, in 
your own city, perhaps, an army of tired chil- 
dren are marching home at daybreak after 
a night’s work, and that another army of 
children are filing off to work till dark. Per- 
adventure you do not see them, because you 
are asleep when they pass up 
and down the gray streets. 

“But should not our chil- 
dren work at all?” you ask. 
Yes, a child should work every 
day, as he should play every 
day and rest every day. He 
should dramatize himself at 
work and at play in a hundred 
happy forms. No man may 
now tie a child in the stocks, or 
lash him at the post, or starve 
him, or maim him. © Why, then, 
should a labor baron be allowed 
to take scores of children, shut 
them in for long hours, dwarf 
them in body and stunt them 
in mind? Work is what chil- 
dren need, as they need bread 
and sleep and play. But the 
bondage and drudgery of these 
mill-c hildren and factory- 
children and mine-children are 
not work, but servitude that 
amounts almost to slavery. 

If every able-bodied man 
were at work, and still more 
help were needed to carry on 
the bread-labor of the nation; 


or if a Hindu famine were on poomrp To 


the land and the people were 

forced to raise taxes for the rajah 

or the gaikwar; or if we were beleaguered by 
invading armies and our people were fleeing 
to the hills lighted by burning cities—then 
one would not wonder at women and chil- 
dren sharing the wild fortunes of the day, 
toiling with every energy for the common 
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good. But there is no pressure on our 
labor market. Thousands of able-bodied 
men are begging for work; and other thou- 
sands are amusing themselves with dancing 
and dicing and carding and golfing and 
racing and loafing. We are a prosperous 
nation, with bursting bins and crowded 
cars. Our capitalists are telling us that we 
need larger foreign markets to absorb our 
surplus products. Verily, the nation should 
write on the sky, in scripture of fire, “ While 
there is a single idle man, no child shall 
leave play and school to slave for bread!” 

We have already glanced at the child at 
work in cotton-mill and coal-mine and 
glass-factory and sweat-shop and box- and 
candy-factories. Thousands of children 
are working also in the fields and _ store- 
rooms and manufactories of our vast 





THE TOBACCO-BENCH UNTIL THE PUBLIC CON- 
SCIENCE SETS HER FREE 


tobacco industry. This is no new product 
of our soil. The weird tobacco plant, with 
its strange potency, was used immemorially 
in the tribal rites and ceremonials of the 
Red race. To them it was a sacred leaf 
sending up a hallowed vapor. Sir Walter 
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Raleigh carried the weed to England, where 
to the astonished court he seemed a man on 
fire. Its entrance into civilization was 
fought ‘by pope and king and sultan. Users 
of tobacco were excommunicated, exiled, 
executed. But neither papal bull, nor gal- 
lows tree, nor simitar stroke could st: iy the 
progress of the wizard weed. 

The demand for tobacco, our first great 
field crop, caused negro slavery to take form 
in our land. The industry has grown with 
our national growth, 
till now we have an 
enormous army en- 
gaged in planting, 
harvesting, strip- 
ping, blending, 
shaping, packing, 
labeling, shipping, 
and selling this. gi- 
gantic harvest of 
leaves. -We are 
making countless 
cigars and ciga- 
rettes. Millions and 
tens of millions are 
puffed away in curl- 
ing smoke. It was 
a little over a hun- 
dred years ago that 
a merry wife of 
Windsor, in old 
Connecticut, made 
the first cigar. Now 
the United States 
consumes nearly 
nine billion cigars a 
year, and sixty mil- 
lion dollars a year 
are spent for this 
fleeting pleasure. 

Is tobacco so nec- 
essary to human wel- 
fare-that we should sacrifice childhood for 
it? Men traveled long centuries without its 
help. Without it the Rameses conceived 
of eternity, and Job arraigned and justified 

God. Without it Plato explored the mys- 
tery of life, and Cesar won the throne of the 
world. . Nevertheless, this determined weed 
has now pushed itself into a place beside 
the cotton plant and the cornstalk. 

In tgo1 the American tobacco trust 
opened an office and advertised for girls to 
make “cheroots.”” A big crowd of men and 
boys came clamoring about the place, ask- 
ing for the work, and making such an 
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uproar that the police were forced to club 
them away. Young girls got the work, 
accepting two dollars and fifty cents a week, 
less sixty cents for carfare. In this way 
children are crowding out their elders and 
lowering wages. ‘Twelve thousand children 
are admitted by the census to be slaving in 
our tobacco industry, and the introduction 
of machinery in the factories is continually 
inviting more and more children to displace 
their elders. From 1880 io 1900 the popu- 
lation of the United 
States increased fifty 
per cent.; but the 
number of boys at 
work between ten 
and fifteen years of 
age increased one 
hundred per cent., 
while the number of 
girl workers in- 
creased one hundred 
and fifty per cent. 
During this time the 
number of children 
in the tobacco indus- 
try nearly doubled. 
Child labor means 
cheap labor. “In- 
creased production 
and decreased ex- 
pense ”’ is the watch- 
word of our fierce 
industrial competi- 
tion. 

Many children, 
both white and col- 
ored, work on the 
tobacco - plantations 
of the South, weed- 
ing and “ worming” 
and hoeing, driven 
on not infrequently 
by the oaths of heartless overseers. In 
North Carolina, one-fourth of the tobacco- 
workers are children. In one factory there 
are four hundred colored children. Some 
are over ten years of age, but many chil- 
dren of six and seven are working beside 
their mothers. A child of only three years 
can straighten out leaves for wrappers, and 
a little worker of four is good help at strip- 
ping. A ten-year-old is often an expert 
“roller.” 

As tobacco manufacturing is one of the 
poorly paid trades, there go with it, espe- 
cially in non-unionized sections, all the evils 
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that follow in the train of the sweated 
trades. He who-runs may read this litany 
of evils. It is written large and black 
against civilization—crowded houses, vile 
sanitation, inadequate food, insufficient 
clothing, destroyed health, broken-down 
bodies. Add to these evils the losses of the 
spirit—loss of education, loss of innocence, 
loss of nerve-force. The child, pushed out 
too early into wage-earning, nearly always 
grows rebellious to authority; while the too 
early strain on his 
body drives him into 
sundry dissipations 
after working hours. 
In New York an 
awakened public 
sentiment long ago 
commanded the clos- 
ing up of the miser- 
able tenement to- 
bacco-factories; and 
union labor (let it be 
said to the everlast- 
ing honor of union- 
ism) has _ banished 
child labor from all 
the tobacco-factories 
of New York city. 
In Philadelphia a 
certain tobacco-fac- 
tory was long known 
as “the kindergar- 
ten,” on account- of 
the extreme youth of 
its child workers. 
The push of public 
sentiment has since 
transferred these 
children to the 
schoolhouse. But in 
many another fac-— - 
tory, North and 
South and West, children with aching mus- 
cles, stained fingers, and inflamed eyes are 
still bent at the tobacco-benches. And they 
will be held there till the public conscience 
sets them free. In Pittsburg, the city that has 
spawned fortunes and gendered millionaires, 
joyless tobacco work goes on under revolt- 
ing conditions. In the “hill” district the 
tenement manufacture prevails as it pre- 
vailed in our New York tenements, when 
the loud scandal of it called out the historic 
Tenement House Commission of the ’8os 
and ’gos. 
Many of the recitals before that commis- 
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of squalor. Similar conditions are now 
existing in other places where home fac- 
tories still manipulate the weed. A typical 
tenement home consists of two -or three 
rooms, where toil the husband and wife and 
children, with perhaps a group of called-in 
relations and working lodgers. Only one 
room—the workroom—has outside light. 
The bedroom has only a hole opening into 
the dusty and musty hall. Often the 
plumbing is old and 
primitive, and the 
conditions are not 
infrequently  offen- 
sive to eyes and nos- 
trils, and a constant 
menace to health. 
The loose tobacco 
lies underfoot or on 
the beds or chairs or 
tables where the 
children play or lie 
sick. Heaps of 
stems and scraps of 
tobacco have been 
known to lie on the 
floors until they rot- 
ted, and crawled 
with vermin. 
Wherever the 
father is working 
with his family, the 
combined household 
are able to make 
only as much as the 
father alone could 
earn if he had the 
good fortune to find 
work in a factory. 
Those conditions 
exist in Pittsburg 
and other cities, 
where tobacco making and home making 
go on in the same barracks. Both moth- 
ers and fathers are exhausted by the 
pressure of their interminable piece-work. 
Often the cigar-rollers sleep while the 
others “stem” and “bunch,” thus keeping 
the work going day and night. In such 
places children must work before and after 
school, if the ruthless inspector and health 
officer insist upon enforcing the despised 
compulsory-education law. Inspectors say 
that large numbers of cigars are made in the 
midnight hours, in order to use these little 
fingers. Children often fall asleep, or even 
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faint, at the cigar-bench. Those working 
for the American tobacco trust are said 
to fall exhausted sometimes at the end of 
a day’s work. The atmosphere must be 
kept warm and damp for the sake of the 
tobacco, and this hothouse air seriously 
debilitates the human organism. 

The Enloe cigar-factory of Pittsburg is a 
two-story house of five rooms. Sixty people 
were recently at work there when the Child 
Labor Committee visited it, as reported by 
Scott Nearing, that - 
faithful friend of 
children. In the 
basement, women 
and young girls 
were working as 
strippers, ripping 
the tough fiber from 
the cured leaves. 
Some were negroes; 
others were Jews. 
They were under the 
supervision of a ne- 
gro foreman widely 
known as a bad 
character. What is 
environment doing 
for these young girls 
some day to be 
mothers of men ? 

In a Webster 
Street basement, 
dark and damp and 
filthy —where the 
human _ occupants 
disputed ownership 
with cockroach and 
rat—were four 
blank - faced children stripping tobacco 
leaves. One little girl sat in the door- 
way, blinking in the light, working over 
her stripping- board. The others were 
crouched in the corners of the cellar, 
straining their eyes at their endless task. 
Visitors could barely see the dull brown 
of the tobacco in the dim light; and the 
camera refused to recognize the group in- 
side. The cellar was humid and musty, 
thick with foul breath and rank tobacco; 
yet a child looking ten, but claiming to be 
thirteen, sat there stripping leaves fourteen 
hours a day. 

John Spargo, a man ever vigilant of eye 
and heart for the child slave, found, long 
after midnight, in one of these dark base- 
ments, a consumptive widow and her ten- 
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year-old child, working at the cheap “sto- 
gies” of the Pittsburg variety that have in 
them a strong blend of flesh and blood. 
These workers get eight to ten cents a hun- 
dred for the making. This is a drudgery 
that drains dry the life of the drudges. 
Wild wraiths, the faces and forms of 
women and children dead or dying, should 
appear to us in the whirling smoke blown 
from these cigars. Who knows but all over- 
burdened workers haunt their work ? 

Inspector O’Don- 
nell reports that 
children even as 
young as eight and 
nine -are hard at 
work stripping to- 
bacco in the “hill” 
district of Pittsburg. 
It is well known 
that many children 
in the schools are 
forced to work long 
hours after school— 
work till bedtime, 
which does not come 
till they fall asleep 
at the workbench. 
Other little toilers 
put in a whole day 
of fourteen to six- 
teen hours in the 
workshop. A fore- 
man of one such 
shop says it takes 
nearly the whole 
time of one man to 
keep the dozing lit- 
tle ones awake. An- 
other group of children, with ages running 
from four to ten, were found, busy strip- 
ping tobacco. Charlie, the big boy, could 
strip sixteen pounds a day. Baby Sam 
could strip two and a half pounds. 

An investigator in Baltimore reports a 
Russian boy, one of many, working after 
school every night till nine o’clock, and all 
day Saturday and Sunday. No wonder 
small Ivan seems dull and morose at school. 
Perhaps he is thinking that back in the 
hardships of Russia he would not be worse 
off than he is in free America. 

In one of the Pittsburg “hill” factories, 
a porky foreman pointed with pride to one 
of his most useful child slaves. “There is a 
girl,” he chortled, twitching his thumb 
toward a little thing “sped up” to a high 
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nervous tension, her hands flying swiftly 
over the wads on the bench—“ there is a 
girl who can roll a thousand stogies a day— 
fifteen hundred sometimes!” “Yes,” re- 
plied a visitor, “but at home she has grown 
too nervous to sit still or eat or even to sleep. 
And fifteen hundred’ times each day she 
bites off the end of a cigar!” 

This little wreck of humanity, however, 
is the pride of Mammon. Perhaps she will 
have only brain fever or St. Vitus’s dance, 
and so live on to bring into life a brood of 
degenerates. Or she may die early of pre- 
mature senility, like the tailor of thirty in 
Chicago, who had worked in a sweat-shop 
since he was six years old. Or she may go 
suddenly insane, as did a cruelly over- 
strained child whom I once knew. The 
weight always presses hardest on the most 
skillful and the most willing. But let us be 
calm, very calm; for before this patient little 
Pittsburg girl is a total wreck, she will have 
enriched the world with several cords of 
delectable “ stogies.” Her life will not have 
been in vain! 

It is not hard work to strip tobacco, to 
tear the tough midrib from the limp leaves 
no harder than making daisy chains or link- 
ing pine-needles. Nor is it hard to bunch 
tobacco in longitudinal rolls that bulge a 
little in the middle and taper prettily toward 
the ends; nor hard to roll the pressed cylin- 
ders. in the warm-tinted silky wrapping 
leaves, tapering the ends to geometric 
points. But the simplest labor grows dis- 
tressing and is devitalizing when done hour 
after hour, with no rest, no interest, no hope 
ahead. 

It appears that our Cuban neighbors are 
more saving of their lives. . To the Cuban 
taberqueros there comes every day some 
clear-voiced, intelligent reader, to entertain 
them with the best poetry and stories. If 
this were a custom in American factories, 
the mind could be kept more alive and the 
body more alert. But now our tobacco 
work is too often a dead monotony, a nerv- 
ous hurry. 

Working in tobacco is not like working in 
corn or cabbage leaves. ‘Tobacco is not a 
neutral factor that one takes no account of 
in manipulating. - It has an aggressiveness 
of its own. It is what might be called a 
plant of tremendous personality, a Genghis 
Khan of the vegetable world that domi- 
nates all things in its neighborhood. I went 
into a tobacco-factory one crisp November 
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afternoon, and the damp, rank odor almost 
overcame me. The air was heavy with a 
faint powder of tobacco. For hours after | 
got back into the open (I am not a smoker) 
it made an acrid tingling down my lungs and 
up my nose. The sting of it was in my 
eyes, and the odor of it in my garments. 
My little boy, who was with me, ‘compl iined 
of dizziness and nausea. 

Here were two of us with rugged bodies, 
attuned to out-of-doors, yet affected for 
hours by a brief visit to one of the smaller 
and cleaner factories. What wonder that 
seventy-five per cent. of the girls and women 
beginning work in the tobacco-factories are 
said to fall ill in the first six months? One 
can well believe that the essence of this 
insistent weed finally saturates the tissues 
of the worker’s body, and permeates all his 
secretions. It is distinctly sensed in the 
milk of nursing mothers who work in the fac- 
tory, if happily their babes are born alive. 
Remarkably often their new-born babes are 
dead, as medical annals affirm. 

Tobacco manufacture is listed as a “ dan- 
gerous trade,”’ yet we give our children to 
its perils. Vertigo, dyspepsia, insomnia, 
palpitation, lassitude, feverishness—these 
are among the derangements of the body 
that go With the trade. By the side of these 
skulking diseases that lurk about the work- 
ers, marches another with conquering 
stride—the hideous White Plague. 

The International Tobacco Union is one 
of the oldest organizations of labor. George 
Perkins, the broad-minded, thoughtful man 
at the head of that union, has made a study 
of the benefit lists of his organization. 
Owing to the coming in of the eight-hour 
day, won by the union in 1883, he finds 
that tuberculosis decreased in twenty 
years to one-half of its early mortality. 
Shorter hours, by some law of balance, 
always mean more wages, more-alert work- 
men, more-cheerful homes, better food, 
greater resistance to disease. If so marked 
a good can be achieved by a few hours of 
liberation for grown men, how much more 
may be achiev ed by righting the conditions 
for growing children chained to hard labor 
and long hours! 

Child labor, in all its cruel forms, must 
be rooted out of the nation. It must 
take its place with the institutions of 
evil memory — with bull - baiting, witch- 
burning, and all the other execrated cus- 
toms of the past. 
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God's Country 


By Francis Bruté Key 


Illustrated by THOMAS FOGARTY 


ESSING stood on the 
rear platform watch- 
ing the vast, yellow 
stretch of desert rush 
into the purple of the 
distant mountains 
which lay low on the 
horizon, against the 
blood-red _ sunset. 

Clumps of dusty, green sagebrush and now 

and then the gnarled, distorted shape of 

a mesquite sped past as if impelled by the 

current of a mighty yellow river flowing 

swiftly and steadily toward the red sun. 

To the south a lonely butte, tipped with 

carmine, threw its angular silhouette 

against the sky, which here had softened 

into a warm amber. To the north a 

sinuous line of cottonwoods marked the 

bed of a stream now dry, evaporated by 
the heat of approaching summer. The 
dying day was drawing the dusk shadows 
over the earth like a soft, nebulous veil; 
the silent stones, fashioned round and 
smooth by the waters of countless ages, 
lay still; the distant, lonely butte, the sage, 
the mesquite, the vast sea of sand, lay still 
also—there was no movement, no sound. 

Even the roar of the speeding train 

seemed swallowed up in the pervasive 

silence. 

Lessing leaned against the car door and 
sighed softly the sigh of one relieved. 

“T’m glad,” he said to himself, “glad 
it’s all over. Now I’m going back to 
God’s country.” 

Time changes the attitude of mind as the 
swinging pendulum turns backward on its 
course. Three years ago this young fellow, 
burned to a leathery tan by the fierce sun 
of the desert, had not thought the throb- 
bing civilization toward which he was now 
hurrying was the work of the Almighty— 
no, it had seemed rather the fiendish 
achievement of the evil one, and he had 
turned his face toward Arizona with a 
savage joy in putting it all behind him. 
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He wanted to get away from men; human- 
kind had wrecked his hope, and now he 
wanted to get into an environment less 
brutal, less fertile in devising torments. 

Out here on the desert he had imag- 
ined a primitive life unsullied by the 
foul touch of immoral man. Here were 
the uncorrupted distances, the primeval 
sands, the glorious, brilliant sun, and he 
could depend on a faithful cow-pony and 
the stolid cattle. So he had come and 
started to work on a small ranch. At the 
end of fourteen months he owned it. 

He had tried to forget what had driven 
him hither. It was indeed a monstrous 
wrong: why should a clean man with an 
unsoiled conscience be denied the divine 
right of a woman’s love? It is the ele- 
mental demand of man’s nature, and this 
alone is sufficient proof of its divine origin 
and sanction. 

Lessing had always thought this even 
before he met the One Woman in his senior 
year at college; then when his soul soared 
into the thin atmosphere of ecstasy on the 
pinions of a warmly requited love, his sub- 
conscious, indefinite theory had ripened 
into sublime conviction. 

And it had mattered not to her that he 
had come from humble forbears, that he 
had dropped the plow only in time to 
reach Chicago for the opening of the fresh- 
man year, and that she was from a proud 
and aristocratic line. She had found in 
him those manly attributes of which her 
romantic heart had dreamed, he was 
cleaner than most college men, and her 
surrender had been quick and decisive. 

That had been a marvelous year for 
Lessing. His fine intellect, stimulated by 
the rare enthusiasm and appreciation of 
Marion Grey, had won him the valedictory, 
and to them it had seemed the summit of 
joy when at commencement he stood be- 
fore that vast audience and delivered his 
great oration. 

Indeed it was the summit. 
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The next day the blow had fallen with 
scarce an instant’s warning! Marion Grey 
had disappeared as suddenly and com- 
pletely as if she had been not a material 
being of flesh and blood, but a spirit—the 
phantom of a dream! Lessing’s frantic 
inquiries for her at nightfall of that awful 
day had failed to reveal any trace of her. 
Lessing remembered next day the few 
whispered words Marion had managed to 
communicate to him after she had presented 
her uncle at the Ivy Oration in the woman’s 
quadrangle, “He has discovered us and 
he is frightfully angry.”” He had been 
disturbed then, but more by the possible 
charge of evasion and secrecy than by an 
apprehension that the cold, gray-eyed, 
gray-haired uncle, whose thin lips obtruded 
even from beneath his drooping gray 
mustache, would attempt to separate them 
by force. He had not dreamed of that. 

Yet, apparently, that had been the very 
course of the aristocratic guardian. Les- 
sing had gleaned a few veiled hints, after 
a week’s reconnoitering, from one of the 
servants engaged at the Grey mansion in 
Peoria; he had seen the woman going out 
through the iron gate in the stone wall 
which surrounded the spacious grounds. 
He. had pressed a bill into her hand, and 
although frightened, she had answered his 
rapid questions as well as she could. 

“Colonel Grey seemed very angry at 
something, sir. They have gone away; 
the builer thinks they. went abroad. I 
didn’t see Miss Grey—they went at night 
a week ago.” 

With this nebulous clue Lessing had 
begun his search; it was his intention to 
find Colonel Grey and Marion, to present 
his claim with manly dignity, and then, if 
rebuffed by the cold aristocrat, to meet 
force with force, to tear loose the grasp 
that restrained Marion from his rightful 
embrace. 

So he had crossed the Atlantic and gone 
directly to Paris, guessing that Colonel 
Grey would seek the sheltering maze of 
the thronging metropolis; there he had 
used every conceivable method to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the fugitives. Every 
hotel register had been carefully scrutinized, 
the American ambassador had been. inter- 
viewed, Lessing had frequented the gal- 
leries, the theaters, the Bc‘s, and all the 
places of public amusement for weeks, hop- 
ing that Colonel Grey would relax vigilance 
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under the fancy of secure remoteness from 
America and appear at some place of en- 
tertainment. 

Lessing, therefore, had become a fa- 
miliar figure in the principal public places, 
always sweeping the throngs of faces with 
keen-eyed alertness for that one face—oh, 
for one glimpse of it! 

The weeks had grown into months, yet 
no trace of the Greys had appeared. So 
Lessing, convinced that they were not in 
Paris, had set his teeth hard and gone to 
London. There the Paris vigil had been 
repeated without success, and after Lon- 
don all the principal cities on the continent 
had run the gantlet of Lessing’s keen, 
hungry eyes. 

At the end of the first year his small 
capital had vanished and he had been 
forced to put in six weary months as private 
secretary to an American tourist who had 
been taken ill in Florence. Then, with 
these earnings, he had contrived, by the 
strictest economy, to continue his search 
through another long, weary year of dis- 
appointment. 

Two years! It had seemed to Lessing, 
whose intense nature had always forced 
difficulties to yield swiftly into achieve- 
ments, a long, miserable lifetime, a lonely 
wretched existence made tolerable only by 
the glimmer of hope for ultimate success 
and then the fulfillment of his cherished 
aspirations. 

To him it had appeared that his cup of 
bitterness was full and running over, but 
then another blow had fallen—a cablegram 
had summoned him back to America, where 
his old mother had suddenly taken to her 
deathbed. 

“God!” he had groaned after the first 
shock of the blow had passed, ‘must I lose 
the dear old mother, too? Isn’t it enough 
for me to be robbed of Marion ?” 

And when, finally, he had seen the black 
casket lowered into the grave behind the 
little stone church, within him a fierce 
flood of sudden resentment had surged 
upward, carrying upon its crest the sudden 
resolve to get away from civilization— 
away from the devils the world called 
men—and he diisappeared, leaving no 
trace behind him. 

The three years in the desert had yielded 
good results financially, for now he was 
carrying back to Chicago in a money-belt 
nineteen crisp five - hundred-dollar bills, and 











his wallet impinged with pleasing fatness 
upon his ribs. Yet, after the first fierce 
spasm of joy at being rid of the detestable 
civilization had passed, gradually the gre- 
garious impulse had crept back into his 
nerves and he found himself thinking about 
his loneliness—thinking first, then yearning 
—for the society of men? No, the society 
of Marion was what he wanted. 

As the years went on Lessing began to 
realize more keenly that he was not cast 
in the mold of hermits—the vast, bare 
stretches of the range oppressed him with 
a weight of desolation. Miles upon miles 
stretching recumbent, ‘deathly, still before 
him and no sign of human life, no habita- 
tion—a vast, drab, voiceless, unsympa 
thetic flatness terminating in the dull-red 
mountains. He was not artist enough to 
marvel at the colored desert atmosphere 
that clothed, the bare bosom of hill and 
plain in nebulous, fairy vestments as the 
day came and then waned. He gave only 
transient attention to the wondrous win 
ter sunsets all gorgeous in purple, red, and 
gold; the mysterious moonless nights 
falling like a shadowy veil over the desert 
aroused little wonderment or imagination 
in him. He began to hate the cattle, the 
sage, the faithful pony, because they could 
not talk to him. He began to hate the 
monotonous distances for their stony in 
difference and lack of understanding. And 
once begun, the metamorphosis progressed 
rapidly. But Lessing stuck to it far longer 
than he would have willingly, because he 
was prospering in a small way and he 
wanted to go back with money enough to 
find Marion, if it took ten years. 

On one of those rare mornings in May 
which greet one even in Chicago, the train 
pulled into the Dearborn Street station, 
and Lessing stepped down to the platform 
with a curious thrill; he was back again— 
back in God’s country! 

He hurried through the jostling crowd 
and smoke-laden air toward the gates— 
it was the same dark, sooty station, its 
grimy, iron-arched roof echoing back the 
hoarse, metallic cough of the locomotive. 
Throwing his traps into a hansom, Lessing 
called “‘Sherman House” to the cabby. 

The hotel lobby was not filled with the 
usual crowd of loungers when the man 
from the desert followed the luggage-laden 
porter to the desk, but a dozen drummers, 
early risers by force of habit, were standing 
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about in small groups exchanging stories 
of the road. They were the vanguard 
of the genial throng of bons vivants which, 
two hours hence, Lessing well knew would 
fill the big armchairs and overflow upon the 
tricolored tiling until the standing-room 
of the ample lobby would be comfortably 
filled. 

And it was so. When he came from the 
breakfast room an hour later the chairs 
had already begun to overflow; a fragrant 
blue haze of tobacco smoke drifting lazily 
to and fro smelled. like incense to his 
starved nostrils; the murmur of a hundred 
voices frequently rising to the staccato, of 
merry laughter was music to his hungry 
ears; outside, the clangor of the street cars, 
the rattle of myriad wheels upon the cob- 
bles, the indefinable roar of the metropolis 
fused with the sounds of the lobby into a 
mighty symphony to the man fresh from 
the solitude of the desert—the symphony 
of life. 

Lessing drew.a deep breath, as if to satisfy 
the yearning of years with one expansive 
inspiration. Slowly he made his way 
through the crowd, his face alight with 
the joy of being in the stream of life again. 
He smiled almost continuously—the hurry- 
ing bell-boys and porters, the fat, jocular 
drummers spinning their latest yarns to 
their appreciative fellows, the attentive 
clerks, the keeper of the news-stand, the 
telegraph operator, the boot-black—all 
these he beamed upon. After all, were 
they not his brothers ? 

. Lessing strolled into the barber shop, 
sniffing the scented air with a deep satis- 
faction: how good it was to get the odor 
of bay rum into his nostrils again! How 
delicious to sink into the soft embrace of 
the chair while the smooth, perfumed 
fingers of the barber skillfully swept away 
the stubble from his bronzed chin! This 
was something like living—yes, this was 
life, or would be when he had found Marion. 
Under the subtle influence of the perfumed 
air, the soft, nimble fingers, the luxurious 
embrace of the chair and the hum of life 
outside in lobby and street, Lessing sank 
into that delicious semiconsciousness where 
all the cherished aspirations of his heart 
seemed to float nebulously about him, very 
close, so that presently, when he so willed, 
he could reach out and seize and shape 
them to his purposes. 

In the evening he strolled along Ran- 
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dolph Street to see the theatergoers, mean- 
ing later to go to one of the performances 
himself. The glitter of the theater en- 
trances and the street lights, the hurrying 
stream of gay men and women arrayed for 
a festal evening, thrilled and exhilarated 
Lessing almost as though he were a yokel 
fresh from the farm and viewing metropoli- 
tan marvels for the first time. 

He walked along slowly, yielding himself 
completely to the fascination of the lights 
and the crowd, reluctant yet to enter the 
theater where the movement and activity 
of the throng would wane into the flutter 
of fans and the faint rustle of petticoats. 
He wanted to drink a-deep, visual draught 
at this fountain of life and animation. He 
had not realized out there on the desert 
how still everything was—how dead. 

But Lessing’s ultimate intent to go into 
a theater was thwarted; a face in the 
throng suddenly penetrated through the 
outer shell of casual observation and 
aroused a livelier interest—it was familiar. 
Hurrying backward mentally through his 
experience, Lessing saw once more the 
class-room at Cobb Hall and the face that 
now drew his attention across the sidewalk. 
““ Jabs’ Stivvers, ‘by Jove!’’ he exclaimed, 
under his breath. 

Lessing made his way quickly across the 
walk toward the owner of the face. Stiv- 
vers had been a classmate at college with 
whom he had had but a speaking acquaint- 
ance, yet now his joy at seeing some one 
who was not actually a stranger exalted 
the casual acquaintance to the throne of 
friendship. Perhaps Lessing would have 
felt less warmly -had he known the real 
cause of an indefinable hardness: which he 
noted in Stivvers’s face as he drew nearer. 
But although he knew that “Jabs,” as his 
cronies at college had dubbed him, upon 
the possession of decided fistic talent with 
boxing-gloves, had gone in for a “post 
grad”’ in psychology, he had no reason for 
suspecting that his eld classmate was now 
habitually misusing his knowledge of 
psychology—he saw only “ Jabs’’ Stivvers, 
of the university, one of his fellow-students 
of the good old days, well dressed, mani- 
festly prosperous, but of course looking 
older and beginning to show the story of 
the world’s impact in his face. 

Stivvers’s dark, intense face with black 
eyes set deep under his heavy brows, at 
first manifested a slight perplexity when 


- times again! 


Lessing addressed him; he did not recog- 
nize the bronzed young fellow as “that 
brilliant chap Lessing’? whom he had so 
often seen at college four years before; 
nevertheless, he manifested the usual pro- 
fessional cordiality with which he habitually 
greeted strangers. 

“Hello, ‘Jabs’!” cried Lessing, with gen- 
uine pleasure; “I don’t suppose you’ve 
forgotten Richard Lessing in four short 
years, eh? No, I’m not disguised; I’m 
just in from Arizona and my tailor can’t 
turn out any respectable togs short of two 
days.” 

Stivvers’s’ professional cordiality deep- 
ened to something mellower at the sound 
of Lessing’s name, which brought a flood 
of joyous memories of college life surging 
up from the wells of memory; then it be- 
came a warm familiarity as Lessing, en- 
thusiastically pouring himself out to this 
newly found old friend, related his experi- 
ences in Arizona and ‘referred sotto voce, 
‘with a wink, to his money-belt, whose con- 
tents he had forgotten to bank, so absorbed 
and half ecstatic had he been all this won- 
derful day of reunion with the city he so 
well loved. 

“Lessing, old man!’ cried  Stivvers, 
clapping his old classmate on the shoulder 
with a sinewy hand, while his black eyes 
glowed, “I can’t tell you what a genuine 
pleasure it is to see you again! It’s old 
But we can’t talk on the 
curb, so I’m going to kidnap you and take 
you up to Macy’s, where I’ve an appoint- 
ment with a couple of old ’varsity pals— 
Blake and Drain of ‘Naughty-one’; they 
came after your time. We'll have a few 
games of billiards and then cigars and a 
few bottles of rare vintage in one of the 
rooms to help us live over the old days 
again. Come, we'll make a memorable 
night of it.” 

Stivvers slipped a sinewy arm under 
Lessing’s willing elbow, and the pair made 
their way to Macy’s. 

That would have been a memorable 
night for Lessing had there been naught 
to recollect save the click of the balls, the 
good-fellowship of congenial men whom 
he knew to be brothers—student-sons of 
the same alma mater—the rare. memories 
and gossip which such companionship 
stimulated: all this glorious pageant of 
student triumphs trooping before him 
through the blue haze of fragrant tobacco 











smoke—this alone would have marked that 
night to stand foremost among the stirring 
and memorable events of Lessing’s life. 
But there were destined to be yet greater 
things than these. 

Half a dozen games of billiards satisfied 
Stivvers that the billiard-table was not such 
favorable environment for a night of remi- 
niscences as a small room with cigars 
and wine. 

“Come, fellows, this table is the wrong 
color to stimulate good-fellowship; green 
should never be about when you would 
have the blood flow merrily. So let us quit 
the baize for a certain cozy room Macy 
always has ready for me, with the proper 
equipment of weeds and red wine.” 

While Stivvers delivered this proposal, 
he held Lessing with his gleaming black 
eyes and a subtle smile that lost its mirth 
somewhat under the shadow of an ulterior 
purpose. The latter, however, needed 
little persuasion. 

It was, as Stivvers had said, a cozy 
room, and the quartet was soon deep in 
reminiscence. A pack of cards lay on the 
table and Lessing picked them up and toyed 
with them while he described with gusto an 
experience he had had with a young German 
Ph.D. who had come to the university to 
do:some graduate work in chemistry. 
Presently he remembered that one of his 
chief amusements at the Alpha Delt house 
had been to entertain his fraternity brothers 
with card tricks, at which he had then 
been very skillful. Soon he found himself 
telling tales of rare nights at the fraternity 
house and _ illustrating with the tricks. 
Although he was somewhat more clumsy 
handling the cards, he nevertheless exe 
cuted the tricks cleverly. 

One of them was to allow his vis-a-vis 
to choose a card from the pack which 
Lessing offered to him fan-shape; Stiv- 
vers noted the face of the card guard- 
edly, then shoved it back into the pack 
at random; Lessing shuffled rapidly and 
then threw down the chosen card trium- 
phantly. 

Stivvers, who had been watching Les- 
sing’s swift fingers, now spoke. 

“Lessing,” he said, fixing the latter 
with his intense gaze, “I think I have a 
checkmate for that trick; I think I can 
bury that card so you can’t find it. Now 
just to make it interesting I'll lay you a 
tenner that you can’t do it again.” The 
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subtle smile played over his lips as if in- 
viting a contest. 


Lessing laughed. “Oh, come, that 

would be too easy—it would be robbing 
” 
you. 


Stivvers’s smile deepened. “I am not 
less confident than you,” he said; “if I 
lose I shall make you work for it and you 
shall find it money earned, not stolen. 
Come now, is it a go?” 

Lessing still laughed confidently. ‘Oh, 
very well then, choose your card.” 

Stivvers quickly drew one, gave it a 
guarded glance and, poising it for an in- 
stant, thrust it back into the pack with a 
rapid movement. Lessing shuffled  skill- 
fully and began to run through the cards. 
Stivvers’s face suddenly assumed a re- 
markable expression—it seemed to con- 
tract with fierce intensity, the brows low- 
ered, the lips pressed hard against each 
other, the eyes half closed as in an effort to 
intensify the gaze, some subtle force seemed 
suddenly to emanate from him = and 
radiate across the table to Lessing. A 
change stole over the latter. The con- 
fident air suddenly vanished and . an 
expression of perplexity crept into his 
brows. He fingered the cards uncertainly, 
ran through the pack several times, and 
then with an exclamation of disgust threw 
the cards upon the table. 

“Vou win,” he said, with a show of 
impatience. “I let the count get away 
from me, but I'll go you twenty that it 
won’t occur again.” 

Lessing ran his hand through his hair 
and laughed. ‘I guess I must be losing 
my mind,” he said lightly; “that’s the first 
time I ever flunked on that trick.” 

Stivvers smiled across at him as if to 
encourage his egotism. 

Again the man from the desert shuffled 
the cards swiftly and the struggle continued. 
Stivvers propped his elbows upon the table- 
edge, dropped. his square jaw into his 
strong hands and fixed the same intense 
gaze upon Lessing. His two colleagues 
sat silently watching the contest. There 
was the feel of some vibrant, silent force 
playing about the table. 

The change in Lessing came again, 
slowly, subtly: his expression of concen- 
trated interest gradually melted into one 
of uncertainty, then of perplexity. His 
fingers shuffled aimlessly through the 
pack, his eyes, usually strong and clear, 
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clouded and grew glazed and dreamy. 
In the strong light of thé shaded electric 
lamp over the table a shadow seemed to 
fall across his face, and when he spoke, it 
was as if his tongue were impelled by some 
other power than his own volition—the 
voice was listless and hollow. 

“T’m switched if I don’t lose again,’ 
he murmured, as though talking to him- 
self; ‘I can’t seem t’—to think straight. 
Double the bet and we’ll try it again.” 

Lessing never knew exactly what hap- 
pened during the next two hours; the 
dreamy haze did not leave his eyes again, 
and he played his losing game like an au- 
tomaton, shuffling listlessly, always doub- 
ling the bet and always losing. At the 
end of the two hours he lay asleep in a 
huddled heap with his head and arms and 
shoulders on the table, and “Jabs” Stiv- 
vers, professional hypnotist, stood in the 
doorway of the little room looking down 
on him, while his hand played against his 
breast with the pleasing fatness of his 
wallet wherein nestled nineteen crisp, new 
five-hundred-dollar bills, which a few short 
hours ago were Lessing’s and now were his. 
An expression of semisympathy crossed 
the heavy face of the sharper. 

“By Jove!” he said, softly, to himself, 
“it seems too bad to pluck an old college 
pal this way, but I’ve got to live and it was 
too good to let go. Lessing, you’ll wake 
up at three o'clock, when there’s no one 
around but the night janitor for you to 
howl to.” 

He went out softly and closed the 
door. 

At length the big clock in the main 
billiard-room struck three, and the hud- 
dled form of Lessing stirred. Conscious- 
ness came rapidly back and he sat up, rub- 
bing his eyes and wondering vaguely at 
the numbness in his limbs. He looked 


. about the room for his companions, and 


then as he recalled the early evening and 
the beginning of his game with Stivvers the 
awful truth rushed upon him. He felt 
quickly for his belt and found it empty. 
For some minutes the icy breath of his 
disaster palsied him; his arms fell limp 
and his eyes looked through the wall out, 
out, endlessly out into space—nothingness. 
A single word crossed his lips in an almost 
inaudible whisper, ‘‘ Marion”; then as his 
senses cleared for a moment, he cursed 
his folly. 


“Oh, fool, fool! why did I not see, why 
did I not understand, that face?” 

His resentment seemed wholly against 
himself; he hardly thought of Stivvers. 
Why had he not banked the money? Why 
did he risk the equivalent of life itself for a 
single hour in the now accursed metropolis ? 
He should have known it would betray 
him, this double-faced civilization! Yes, 
it had been the chance of life, the chance 
of finding the dear girl again, and now that 
it was lost he felt that he could have found 
her with that money. 

He gave no thought to the possibility 
of recovering it. He knew that Stivvers 
was too shrewd to be caught. The wave 
of despair had so thoroughly engulfed him 
that he felt overcome by a fate which had 
sought relentlessly to crush him and which 
had now succeeded. As he yielded him- 
self to this thought it grew upon his con- 
sciousness. He sought feebly for some 
ray of hope, but as his mind searched the 
horizon of possibility it seemed unable to 
descry aught but the dense cloud of his 
lost opportunity. 

The final blow had fallen; this was more 
than he could bear—after three long years 
of waiting. He had as much nerve as any 
man, but where was the man who could 
stand this? It was no use; he had been 
pursued by the evil one too long—now 
he would put a stop to it. A new pur- 
pose sprang suddenly up in his imagina- 
tion. He would end it all. 

Lessing’s head drooped forward and he 
sighed. After all, he was rather glad that 
he had made the decision; he was tired— 
it would be the easiest thing just to let go. 

He got to his feet and made his way out 
through the deserted billiard-room into 
the street. There was no sign of life; 
there all was deserted and the dirty build- 
ings threw ghastly, shadowy gray shapes 
against the sky. Here and there a street 
lamp burned a soft yellow disk into the 
pall of shadow. Lessing hurried onward, 
scarce noticing his surroundings, for the 
new idea seemed to have taken possession 
of his whole consciousness to the exclusion 
of all else. 

Now and then a drowsy patrolman ob- 
served the man, but he walked too briskly 
to be anything but sober and not swiftly 
enough to arouse suspicion. 

Lessing’s destination was the lake front. 
Vaguely he remembered hearing some- 
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where that drowning was an easy death. 
It would be easier than life, anyway; that 
was sure. 

He crossed the park, dropped over the 
gray stone wall to the crunching cinders of 
the roadbed, and made his way across the 
railroad tracks to the entrance of a wide 
dock that pushed its spindling form blackly 
out over the water. 

He made his way out toward the end of 
the structure through the murky shadows 
that fell about the boxes and bales of mer- 
chandise. The moon shone dimly through 
a filmy veil of clouds, deepening the shadows 
in places into weird shapes, and casting a 
sickly path of light across the leaden 
waters. There was dead silence save for 
the sound of Lessing’s footfalls and the 
lapping of the waves against the piling of 
the understructure. It seemed as if an 
evil power had designed the place and its 
dismal aspect for just the ghastly purpose 
that had brought the man here. 

Lessing paused at the end of the dock 
and looked down upon the heaving of the 
dark waters. By the turbulence of the 
surface one could easily have imagined 
a mighty struggle was proceeding in the 
depths below. Was leviathan battling 
there with leviathan? It looked like a 
sea of unrest, a caldron of opposing forces. 

Yet Lessing did not notice this aspect 
of it. The half-mile walk in the brisk air 
had cleared his head and his perspective 
a little; the tide of manhood, which had 
ebbed with a rush at the first stroke of 
his misfortune, now began to flow again. 
The muscles of his jaws grew tense, and 
his strong, brown hands clenched until the 
nails cut the palms. A cold perspiration 
came out upon his brow and he trembled 
as if shaken by a chill. It was a terrible 
temptation; a step forward would put an 
end to the whole thing; it would be so 
easy! And then, as if by inspiration, the 
opening lines of Hamlet’s soliloquy came 
to him. 

His voice broke out across the waters in 
an exclamation, at first hoarse from the dry- 
ness in his throat, then clear and strong: 

“By the gods, I won’t! They shall 
never say that I turned tail like a yellow 
cur. I'll win yet.” Then turning his 
tense face up toward the dim light of the 
moon, he said, with a catch in his voice, 
‘God, don’t forsake me now; help me to 
win.” 
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He threaded the bales and crates again, 
‘climbed over the stone wall into the park, 
and sat down on a bench. He was very 
tired; the strain of tremendous emotions 
which he had endured in the past twelve 
hours seemed to have exhausted him ut- 
terly. He stretched himself along the 
bench to wait for daylight, not expecting 
to sleep, but hoping to rest his tired frame 
somewhat. 

The events of the night passed and re- 
passed across his mind and then began 
to mingle with thoughts of Marion, of the 
university, the desert, Paris, until he fell 
into a troubled slumber. 

When he was aroused by the sound of 
wheels along the street close by, it was 
broad daylight, and he sat up rubbing his 
eyes and wondering vaguely why some 
watchful policeman had not roused him 
less pleasantly ere this. 

Mechanically he put his fingers into his 
waistcoat pocket; they touched some- 
thing round and hard and he pulled it out. 
It was a twenty-dollar gold piece, a sou- 
venir of the West. Lessing smiled happily. 

‘“Well, now!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder 
how brother Stivvers missed that! We’re 
not broke after all!”’ 

He reached for his hat, which had fallen 
from the bench upon a newspaper of the 
previous day, which some one had read 
and left behind. He lifted the hat and 
then dropped it with a start. His eye had 
caught the name “Grey” in the second 
line of a “‘scare-head” in the paper. It 
read thus: 


VIOLENT DEATH OF MAGNATE 


Cot. D. V. Grey KILLED IN RUNAWAY 
ACCIDENT AT PEORIA 


DECEASED WAS WIDELY KNOWN 


Beautiful Niece Escapes 
Unharmed 


Lessing read the story through eagerly 
and then getting to his feet, looked out 
over the lake where the sun was just rising 
above the horizon and painting a dancing 
golden path across the water. He drank 
a deep breath of the fresh May air and 
laughed happily. 

‘“‘Good morning, Old Sol!” he cried gayly. - 
“T’m glad to see you, but you'll excuse 
me for hurrying away, won’t you? I have 
an important engagement in Peoria.” 





Some Negligible Epigrams 


By Ambrose Bierce 


{| Don’t board with the devil if you wish 
to be fat. 


§] Be not prodigal of your opinions, lest by 
sharing them with others you be left without. 


{ One whose falsehoods no longer deceive 
has forfeited the right to speak truth. 


§] Wisdom is a special knowledge in excess 
of all that is known. 


4] To the eye of failure success is an acci- 
dent with a presumption of crime. 


{| Wearing his eyes in his heart, the a. 
mist falls over his own feet , and calls i 
Progress. 


4] You can calculate your distance from 
hell by the number of wayside roses. They 
are thickest at the hither end of the route. 


4 The world was made a sphere in order 
that men should not push one another off, 
but the landowner smiles when he. thinks 
of the sea. 


§{To hamper the body is to subdue the 
spirit. When Man wanted to insure his 
dominion over Woman, he invented the 
skirt. 


§| Cheerfulness is the religion of the little. 
The low hills are a-smirk with flowers and 
greenery; the dominating peaks austere and 


‘desolate, holding a prophecy of doom. 


4] While you have a future do not live too 
much in contemplation of your past: unless 
you are content to walk backward the 
mirror is a poor guide. 


4] He who knows himself great accepts the 
truth in reverent silence, but he who only 
believes himself great has embraced a 
noisy faith. 


4] The sea-bird speeding from the realm 
of night 
Dashes to death against the beacon-light. 


Learn from its evil fate, ambitious soul, 


The ministry of light is guide, not goal. 
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{Pray do not despise your delinquent 
debtor; his default is no evidence of poverty. 


§ All are lunatics, but he who can analyze 
his delusion is called a philosopher. 


{| Slang is a foul pool at which every dunce 
fills his bucket, and then sets up as a fountain. 


{| The present is the frontier between the 
desert of the past and the garden of the 
future. It is redrawn every moment. 


You cannot disprove the Great Pyramid 
by showing the impossibility of putting 
the stones in place. 


{| All men were singing the praises of 
Justice. 

“Not so loud,” said an angel; “if you 
wake him he will put you all to death.” 


{“O dreadful Death, why veilest thou 
thy face?” 
‘To spare me thine impetuous em- 
brace.” 


Age, with his eyes in the back of his 
head, thinks it wisdom to see the bogs 
through which he floundered while he 
was looking forward. 


4 Let not the night on thy resentment fall: 

Strike when the wrong is fresh, or not 
at all. 

The ljon ceases if his fierce leap fail— 

Tis only dogs that nose a cooling 
trail. 


{In a world without vice nothing would 
be known as a virtue; without poverty and 
suffering there could bé no benevolence nor 
sympathy ; wisdom is known by contrast- 
ing it with folly; by shadow only we 
perceive that all visible objects are not 
flat. Yet Philanthropos would abolish 
evil! 
28 
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The story of Abelard and Reloise has trailed across the centuries like a burn- 
ing comet across the heavens. Seven hundred years have not diminished its fiery 
splendor. 

The tragic history contained in the five remarkable letters left by the lovers 
is as vivid a page in the world’s literature as though Abelard and Reloise had 
lived, loved, and suffered only a decade ago. 

In embodying these letters in sonnet form I have retained to a great degree 
their identical language. In no instance has liberty been taken with the original 

meaning or purport. The 
ery sonnets are therefore little . 
Ze) more than a rhyming para- ag 
 opbrase of the immortal love. > 
letters of Abelard and Reloise. 





By these long years of solitude and grief, 
By all my vows, I pray and I implore you, 
Hssuage my sorrows with a sweet relief. 
» Hmong these holy women, sin abborring, 
Ghose snow-white thoughts fly ever to the 
Cross, 
I ama sinner, with my passions warring, 
All unrepentant, grieving for my loss. 
Oh, not through zeal, religion, or devotion, 
Did I abandon those dear paths we trod; 
L followed only one supreme emotion, 
I took the veil for Hbelard—not God! 
O vows, O convent, though you have estranged 
My lover’s heart, behold my own unchanged ! 


ITDIN the breast these sacred garments cover, 
There is no altar of celestial fire: 
LI am a woman, weeping for my lover, 
. The victim of a hungering heart’s desire. 
* Veiled as I am, behold in what disorder 
Your will bas plunged me; and in vain I try, 
By prayer and rite, to reach some tranquil bor- 


? 

Ghere virtues blossom and where passions die. 

But when I think the conquest gained, some 
tender 

Hnd radiant memory rises from the past ; 
Again to those sweet transports I surrender; 

Remembered kisses feed me while I fast. 
Though lost my lover, still my love endures; 
Though sworn to God, my life is wholly yours. 
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BS FORE the altar, even, unrepenting, 
L carry that lost dream with all its charms ; 
Again to love’s dear overtures consenting, 
I bear your voice, I seek your sheltering arms. 
gain L know the rapture and the languor, 
By fate forbidden and by vows debarred ; 


2) Drive from my heart the thought of Abelard. 
y widowed nights, my days of rigorous duty, 
My resignation of the world I knew, 

‘ My buried youth, my sacrifice of beauty, 

Gere all oblations of- 
fered up to you. 
O Master, Dusband, Father, 
let me move 
@ith those fond names 
your heart to pitying 
love. 


Ai NOG@I then the anguish of my sad condition, 


ed 


mi And break the silence of unending days ; 
, a Appease me with one sentence of contrition, 
q for that command which doomed me 
to these ways. 
Lam your wife. Despite my sacred calling, 
Despite my vows, my consecrated life, 
Despite the fate so tragic and appalling, 
Ghich wrecked two hearts, yet still L am. your 
wife! 
May you not, then, in pity for my sorrow, 
Permit me once to look. upon your face ? 
Or, that denied, may I not comfort borrow 
By your discourses on the means of grace? 
You cast your pearls before unheeding swine: 
Gould you save souls? Then, Abelard, save mine. 
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F2. F in those hours when soul and body mated 
In that wild passion which may not endure— 
If in those hours so fervent and so fated, 
I loved you with emotions not all pure, 
Yet even then the mortal man was never 
So dear as was the grandeur of his heart. 
And now I love you, and shall love forever, 
Though earthly joys no more may play their 
part. e 
Since in the cloister I am shut with reason, Y 
Persuade me with devotion to remain. ; 
In our communion there can lurk no treason ; 
You caused my sorrows, now relieve my 
pain. 
Ht your command I chose this hated lot: 
Console me sometimes, with a spoken thought. 
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all my chains, my bur- 
dens, and my fetter, 
I plead with you to case 
their galling weight, 
Hnd with the socthing solace 
of your letters, 
To teach me resignation to my 
fate. 
Since you no more may breathe 
love’s fervent story, 
I would be bride of heaven. Oh, 
tell me how ! 
Awake in me an ardor for that 
glory, 
The love divine, so lacking in me now! 
Hs once your songs related all love’s pleasures, 
Relate to me the rapture of your faith. 
Unlock the storehouse of your new-found treas- 
ures, 
Hind lend a radiance to my living death. 
Oh, think of me, and help me through the years ! 
Adieu! —L blot this message with my tears. 
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JY NOGIING the years of our delight were 
past, 
And those seductive days no more could 
lure, 
L sought religion’s fetters to make fast 
The sinful heart, that purposed to be pure. 
In this seclusion, to conceal my shame: 
In this asylum, to forget. Alas! 
The very silence shouts aloud your name: 
Through every sunbeam does your radiance pass. 
L fled, to leave your image far behind, 
L pictured you the enemy of hope, 
Vet, still I seek you, seek you in my mind, 
Hnd down the aisles of 
memory I grope. 
L hate, I love, L pray, and 
I despair, 
L blame myself, and grief 


\ hold my thoughts 
min check, 
x Since love in me 
can have no 
further part ; 
But as wild billows dash upon a wreck, 
So passions rise and beat upon my heart. 
The habit of the penitent I wear, 
The altars where I grovel bring no peace ; 
God gives not heed nor answer to my prayer, 
Because the flames within me do not cease: 
They are but hid with ashes, and I lack 
The strength to flood them with a grace divine, 
for memory forever drags me back 
And bids me worship at the olden shrine. 
Your image rises, shrouded in its veil, 
And all my resolutions droop and fail. 
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LOOKED into the heaven of your eyes, 

»  Hnd dared the flames of hell: I heard you speak, 
\\ And strove no longer to be strong and wise— 

>) C€arth’s rapture lay in being fond and weak. 
| Ob, paradox! that virtue like your own, 

To guilty shame transformed a holy life, 

And the entrancing music of your tone 

Changed peaceful harmonies to jarring strife. 
I would forget, and think that you forgot, 

Our wild abandon and the sinful thrall 

Of stolen hours of bliss. Ob, bid me not 

The memory of those vanished days recall ! 
hile you remember, how can I forget ? 

Or hope’s star dawn, till passion’s sun has set? 



























AY not for me those 
7 sacred vows you 
took, 
Hind your vocation 
ruthlessly profane: 
ich blasphemies God will 
not o’erlook, 
Nor grant salvation till 
your passions wane. 
Your constancy gives food to 
vain desires 
Hnd your affection adds to 
my offense ; 
You do but pour on recollec- 
tion’s fires 
Destructive fuel, of tumultuous sense. 
Convinced of sin, of sin I am not cured; 
The mind repels it, but the heart invites. 
Oh, give not then fresh woes to be endured, 
By new recitals of our old delights ! 
I faint beneath the burdens that I bear, 
Githout the increased weight of your de- 
Spair. 
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HIS mortal love, when dwelt upon with joy, 
The love of God may not annihilate. 
& Oh, would you with old memories destroy 
4 My piety, in its incipient state? 
i? My vows to God grow feeble, in the war 
ith thoughts of you, and Duty’s voices die, 
Unanswered, down my soul’s dark corridor, 
While through my heart sweeps passion’s des- 
perate cry. 
Hnd can you hear confessions such as these, 
Hnd thrust your love between my God and me? 
Kithdraw yourself, unhappy Heloise, 
Be heaven’s alone, and let my life go free. 
Drain sorrow’s chalice, bravely take your cross; 
To win back God, lies through the creature’s loss. 


Od call me father; I 
was parricide: 
You call me Master ; 
it was sin I 
taught: 
You call me Busband; 
yet you were my bride 
But after blight and ruin 
had been wrought. 
Blot out those words, and 
substitute instead, 
Che darkest titles wound- 
ed pride can name. 
Through me your 
honor and your peace lie dead; 
I took your virtue, and I gave you shame. 
Not we alone in passion’s pit were burled; 
Because we failed shall other lives be weak? 
Our follies have set standards for the world; 
Of our wild amours shall the centuries 
speak. 
for my salvation, let your tears be spent, 
Advance in virtue, and repent! repent ! 


(Concluded next month.) 
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A Comedy of the Hungarian Quarter 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by ARTHUR G. DOVE 


©} T was in the days when 
eM, the horse-cars jingled 
through Grand Street— 
not so long ago, either— 
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o’ thim,” as he used to express it. And there 
arose a dispute between the said Monahan 
aforesaid and a passenger (party of the 
second part) whose face the said Monahan 
did not like. And lo! the said passenger 
had a cousin whose wife went to school, 
years ago, with the wife of an inspector of 
that very same horse-car company, and 
Monahan was suspended for a week. In- 
cidentally Monahan had made a few al- 
terations in the passenger’s face. 

In those days Arponyi’s café was the 
literary, artistic, musical, and social cen- 
ter of the Hungarian colony. What the 
Colosseum is to Rome, what the Leaning 
Tower is to Pisa, what the Alps are to 
Switzerland, all that and even more was 
Arponyi’s café to that neighborhood where 
Hungarians were most thickly settled. It 
was open all day and all night, and all 
sorts and conditions of men came there, 
from the Magyar habitués who sat each 
day at the same hour, at the same _ table, 
and hungry or thirsty passers-by who were 
attracted by the bright lights and the music, 
to Bohemians from all parts of the city who 
loved to hear the gypsy music of Bela’s 
band, and society folk on sight-seeing tours 
who felt that they were “slumming.” And 
I can assure you that it was a delight to 
spend an evening in that crowded café, 
surrounded by the murmur of foreign 
voices that suggested picturesqueness of 
all kinds, listening to the intoxicating strains 
of wild Romany airs, watching the various 
types of faces, tasting the queer-looking 
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beverages that you had never heard of 
before, and, eke, eating a plate of gulyas. 

Bela played divinely; the violin in his 
hands sang as if it had a soul. And all 
his men were picked men, each the best 
performer in his own line that Bela had 
been able to recruit from among all the 
gypsy musicians in the country. To sit 
there, as so many of us did in those days, 
was to forget the prosaic facts of life, the 
sordid cares, the creaking of the world’s 
machinery. You saw only the brightness 
and the smiles—the play went on so 
smoothly. Yet there was a canker in 
Arponyi’s heart, and it remained for Mona- 
han to discover it. And the way of it was 
this: 

On his way home from his last trip each 
day Monahan had fallen into the habit 
of stopping at Arponyi’s café for a sip of 
kummel. How he had acquired a taste 
for kummel is a private matter between 
Monahan and his conscience and _ plays 
no part in this narrative. Suffice it that 
his kummel hour was so late in the after- 
noon or so early in the evening that the 
café was usually deserted. It happened 
therefore that upon the day when Monahan 
appeared at the stables to claim his daily 
car, and learned that, for a whole week, 
the car would have to run without his guid- 
ing hand, he made his way moodily to 
Arponyi’s café, Z sit and think the matter 
over. And as fe sat there, brooding over 
the cruel injustice of fate and regretting 
that he had not shown his resentment 
against the unpopular passenger more 
forcibly, Arponyi, the proprietor, ap- 
proached him and, with a curt nod, seated 
himself at the same table, and became 
plunged in a gloom of his own. Mona- 
han sipped his kummel slowly and sadly. 
Suddenly, catching Arponyi’s eye, he re- 
marked, 
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“Tt’s purty tough, I tell ye.” 


“Vot iss tough?” asked Arponyi. “ Hass 
you got runned over by your car?” 
Monahan told what had happened. 


“T jest guv him a shove—jest a little 
shove.” 

Arponyi smiled wearily—the sad, depre- 
cating smile of a man of woe listening to 
the lamentations of a child. ‘“ You call dot 
trouble?” he asked. “Bah! If you had 
my troubles, den you vould know vot iss 
troubles!” 

“Your 
surprise. 
ye satisfied ? 


Monahan in 
heaven, ain’t 
lots t’ eat 


troubles?’’ said 
“For the love o’ 
A swell caffay, 


an’ drink, money t’ burn, business fine— 
where do your troubles come in?” 

slowly and 
“T got a 

Unt I 


Arponyi shook his head, 
sadly. “My frient,” he said, 
gypsy bant vot plays efry night. 
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tell you somet’ings: Dot gypsy bant iss 
more trouble as all your troubles unt efry- 
body’s else’s troubles put togedder. Dot 
gypsy bant makes me so sick I can’t eat 
unt I can’t sleep. I haf it for two years 
unt I guess I haf it for two years more.” 

Monahan gazed at the proprietor in 
astonishment. “Them little dagoes that 
play the band here?” he asked. 

Arponyi nodded. 

“What are they doin’ t’ ye?” 

“Nottings. Dey do chust vot dey 
please.” 

“Why don’t ye bounce ’em?” 

Arponyi shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Dey 
are der best musickers. Besides, der od- 
ders are chust der same.” 

Lick ’em!” 
“Den dey haf me arrested.” 
Somehow or other Monahan felt the 





‘*DOT GYPSY BANT ISS MORE TROUBLE AS ALL YOUR TROUBLES UNT 


EFRYBODY’S ELSE’S TROUBLES PUT TOGEDDER” 
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fighting blood tingling in his veins, and he 
squared his chin. “Can’t ye boss ’em?” 
he asked. “Give it to ’em, fierce!” 

“Fierce? Say—vot you t’ink?” Ar- 
ponyi excitedly thrust out his arm. “TI say 
to Bela, ‘Play der Hungarian Rhapsodie,’ 
unt he say he iss too tired. He play rag- 
time. I say, ‘Vould it not be better if 
you rest only ten minutes between der 
playing?’ But he say, ‘Ve rest until ve 
feel rested.’ I say to him he should not 
make der sveet eyes on der ladies because 
maype der escorts don’t like it, unt he say, 
‘Bah! Vot do I care?’ Den he come to 
der bar unt say der musickers vould like 
some cigarettes to smoke—der exbensive 
vuns—unt if I don’t gif dem dey don’t 
play.” 

Monahan gazed long and pityingly at 
Arponyi, and then suddenly across the 
horizon of his mind there shot a golden 
idea. He seized the idea greedily, re- 
volved it slowly, and a delightful grin crept 
into his countenance. Then he leaned for- 
ward and seized Arponyi’s arm and whis- 
pered into his ear. 

“ An’ I’m to get me supper every night, 
an’ a drink occasional—I’m not what ye’d 
call a drinkin’ man—an’ ye’re t’ make it 
all right if it comes out all right.” 

“But der dress suit iss important. 
Mitout der dress suit nobody ain’t got no 
respect.” 

“Sure, that’s all right. Me brother-in- 
law’s got wan that’ll jest about fit.” 

That night, when the dinner hour began 
and the gypsies were tuning their instru- 
ments, a shadow fell across Bela, the leader, 
and raising his languorous brown eyes he 
beheld a herculean figure clad in a won- 
derfully ill-fitting dress suit standing over 
him and regarding him with a good-na- 
tured smile. 

“YVe’re the leader o’ this band, ain’t 
ye?” asked Hercules in a ponderous voice 
that befitted his proportions, yet speaking 
so low that none of the guests could over- 
hear him. 

Anticipating a request to play some 
particular selection, Bela frowned. The 
guests were becoming altogether too an- 
noying. They seemed to want to select 
his entire programme. But he merely 
nodded assent, and was about to resume 
the tuning of his violin, when the big chap, 
waving his arm in a broad sweep that took 
in the entire orchestra, asked, 


“And ye’re the boss o’ this bunch?” 

“What is it? What do you want?” 
Bela asked. Bela, by the way, spoke per- 
fect English, and, in his soft, somewhat 
effeminate voice, enunciated his words with 
great distinctness. 

“Well, boys,” the big man went on, 
addressing himself to all of them, “I’m the 
new manager. Are ye on? Me specialty 
is music. Are ye on? Me next specialty 
is trouble. Are ye on? Me name is 
Monahan. Me first name is Blood and 
Blazes. Are ye on? If ye want trouble, 
come t’ Monahan. Now strike her up, 
boys, and give us a tune.” 

He spoke in the raucous tones of a man 
whose life is lived in the open air, but his 
voice was low-keyed, and every word was 
accompanied with a good-natured smile. 
The gypsies stared at him in amazement, 
and then all turned their eyes upon their 
leader. Bela gazed long and contemp- 
tuously at Monahan, who continued to re- 
gard him with a pleasant smile, and then, 
shrugging his shoulders, turned his back 
upon the new manager and lit a cigarette. 
Presently he gave the signal, and the band 
began to play a gypsy march. Monahan 
seated himself at a table at the other end 
of the room, and listened to the music with 
the keenest delight. He had never been 
in the café at that hour, and had never 
before heard such glorious music at such 
close range. He found himself uncon- 
sciously beating time upon the table with 
his fingers and nodding his head in unison 
with the measure of the march. And 
when it was finished no one in the room 
applauded more vociferously than Mona- 
han. After that he kept his eyes upon the 
clock. ‘Ten minutes was the time that was 
supposed to elapse between the musical 
numbers, and one of Arponyi’s chief 
grievances was that Bela had fallen into 
the habit of prolonging this interval to 
fifteen and even twenty minutes, in spite 
of all his expostulations. 

The ten minutes had hardly elapsed 
when a waiter whispered into Bela’s ear 
that the new manager wished to see him 
in the private office. “Private office” 
was the name given by courtesy to an un- 
used corridor adjoining the café whose exit 
to the street had been cut off, and which 
communicated with a corner of the café 
through a door that was always kept shut. 
Lighting a fresh cigarette, Bela saun 





tered leisurely through the café, bowing 
smilingly to right and to left, stopping oc- 
casionally to chat with an acquaintance 
or to listen deprecatingly to praise of his 
playing. It took him nearly five minutes 
to traverse the short space, and his hand 
had hardly touched the knob when he 
felt it turn and found the door opened for 
him. A hand seized his arm, and before 
he realized what had happened he had 
been jerked into the corridor, the door 
was Closed behind him, and he stood alone 
with Monahan. The next moment Mona- 


han seized him by the throat with one 
hand, and slowly raised him from the 
ground. Bela felt himself choking, and 
tried to tear himself free, but the hand 
And while he hung 


seemed made of iron. 








‘“WELL, BOYS,” THE BIG MAN WENT ON, “‘ 





I'M THE NEW MANAGER. ARE YE ON?” 
suspended there, slowly suffocating, Mona- 
han, smiling pleasantly, said: 

“Me boy, the next time I tell ye t’ come 
out, ye’re t’ come with a little speed. Are 
ye on? Now I want ye t’ listen to a few 
words 0’ common sense.” 

He released his hold and Bela fell gasp- 
ing to the floor. Then, again with one 
hand, Monahan, clutching him firmly by 
the waist, picked him up, and propped him 
up on a desk so that their faces were upon 
a level. “Now, me boy,” he said, “listen 
t’? your Uncle Dudley. I’m yer boss. Are 
ye ont’ that? An’ what I say, goes. The 
sooner ye get used t’ the idee, the better 
itll be fer ye. I’ve taken this here music 
business off Arponyi’s hands, an’ I’m goin’ 
t? run it. Are ye on? RUN it, mind ye, 
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an’ not let ye or a whole bunch o’ dagoes 
like ye run it fer me. Are ye on t’ that? 
Now I wuz thinkin’ serious o’ startin’ in 
by takin’ the whole lot o’ ye out here, wan 
by wan—it’s a quiet little spot—an’ lickin’ 
the eternal, everlastin’ stuffin’ out uv ye 
all. But I’m a peaceable chap an’ I want 
t’ do this thing quiet. An’ I’ll give ye a 
tip: It’s no use goin’ t’ the police. Are ye 
on? The cap’s me friend an’ he sent me 
here t’? do the job. An’ another thing— 
it’s no use tryin’ t’ fly the coop. I know 
where ye live an’ I know where t’ find ye, 
an’ if ye don’t show up t’-morrow an’ the 
next day an’ the next when the whistle 
blows, I’ll put on me hat an’ coat an’ look 
ye up, an’ no matter what precinct ye hide 
in I’ll find ye. Are ye on? An’ when I 
find ye it’s some wan in the hospital fer a 
month.” 

Then suddenly he seized the startled 
musician by the throat again, lifted him 
bodily from the desk, and, through clinched 
teeth, hissed fiercely into his ear: 

“T’ll cut the white-livered heart out o’ 
yer skinny little body if ye ever give me 
any trouble. Are ye on?” 

Bela was “on.” Trembling in every 
limb, he brushed the dust from his clothes, 
gazing with childlike fear upon his for- 
midable antagonist. Then slowly the Rom- 
any blood asserted itself. A smile came 
into his face—a sweet, gentle, treacherous 
smile—and he held out his hand. He 
had grasped the situation. “You are the 
boss,” he said. “Ouch!” as Monahan 
took the outstretched hand; “if you do 
that I cannot play at all.” 

A moment later the band was playing 
the overture to “Carmen” with the utmost 
dash and enthusiasm, and Monahan sat 
entranced through it all. Then he waited, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon the clock. 
When the ten minutes had elapsed—in 
fact, it may even have been nine minutes 
and thirty seconds—Bela hastily raised 
his bow, tapped sharply upon the back 
of his violin, and off they went, this time 
into an Austrian military march. Then 
Monahan breathed a deep sigh of relief, 
a comfortable grin overspread his face, 
and, calling a passing waiter, he said, 

“A pony o’ kummel fer the new mana- 
ger.” 

From time to time the other musicians 
gazed wonderingly at their leader, unable 
to comprehend his unwonted zeal, yet 
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feeling instinctively that something had 
happened. Gypsies, as a rule, are loyal 
to their chosen leaders, and these musicians 
trusted Bela. Besides, the smile upon his 
lips and the glitter in his eyes betokened 
to their quick wits that trouble was in the 
air. After a while, however, when the 
seventh or eighth selection had _ been 
played upon schedule time and a waiter 
conveyed a request from one of the guests 
that the band play selections from “ Lohen- 
grin,” the clarinet player demurred. “I 
am getting tired,” he said. “I must have 
time to breathe.” 

Bela gazed in the direction of Monahan, 
who from the farthest corner of the café 
kept an eagle eye upon the orchestra, and 
instinctively Monahan presaged trouble. 
In an instant he was on his feet, saunter- 
ing leisurely toward the orchestra. What- 
ever happened, Arponyi had insisted there 
must be no disturbance in the café. Mona- 
han approached the gypsies by a circuitous 
route, occasionally raising his eyes toward 
the ceiling or diving his hands animatedly 
into all his pockets as if searching for some- 
thing. 

“What is it, me little man?” he asked, 
smilingly, of Bela. The leader nodded in 
the direction of the clarinet player and 
said: 

“We are doing the best we can, but ten 
minutes’ rest is not enough. The clarinet 
player is all out of breath.” 

Monahan gazed through half-closed eye- 
lids at the clarinet player, a man of 
medium height, but of stout girth and 
ponderous weight. Then he whispered 
to Bela, 

“Tell his nibs t’ step out into the orfice 
fer a second.” 

The clarinet player, obedient to Bela’s 
orders, waddled through the café in the 
wake of Monahan, following him into the 
deserted corridor. And then, when the 
door had been carefully closed, a cyclone 
took that bewildered clarinet player into 
its grasp, and before his mind had grasped 
the faintest conception of what had hap- 
pened, he found himself lying in the farthest 
corner of the corridor, aching in every bone 
and muscle. Then it seemed to him that 
Monahan emerged from the chaos, seized 
him by the legs, and tossed him lightly to 
the top of the desk upon which, a short 
while before, Bela had heard the voice of 
doom. All this without the utterance of a 
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single word. For a moment, now, Mona- 
han gazed contemptuously at the puffing 
creature. Then he said: 

“Get back in there an’ play, an’ if ye 
ever dare tell me again that ye’re out 0’ 
breath I’ll fix ye so that ye’ll stay out 0’ 
breath fer the rest o’ creation. Are ye on?” 

Yes; the clarinet player was “on.” 
True, he felt quite sick 
at heart and sore in 
body at that moment, 
but he was unquestion- 
ably “on.” Monahan 
helped him put himself 
in presentable appear- 
ance again, and then 
opened the door for 
him. After that the 
clarinet player played 
with amazing vim and 
skill. Not once did he 
lose his breath. From 
time to time, while they 
were playing, his eyes 
met those of the leader, 
but nothing was said. 
And intuitively the oth- 
er musicians compre- 
hended vaguely what 
had happened. For 
the rest of that night 
they played like angels, 
and deported them- 
selves like lambs; and 
when Arponyi, out of 
the kindness of his 
heart, sent them some 
cheap cigarettes, their 
gratitude was really 
touching. At midnight 
the music ceased and 
the gypsies went home. 
But each of them turned 
before leaving to bow politely to Monahan, 
who, with his hand upon the bosom of his 
shirt, bowed sweepingly in return. When 
the last man had gone, Arponyi seized 
Monahan by the arm and almost dragged 
him into the corridor. “Oh, Mister Mona- 
han!” he cried. “How did you did it?” 

Monahan airily waved his hand. “’T 
wuz easy,” he replied. “A little coaxin’, 
a little deeplomacy, an’ a little force.” 

“But are you sure dot dey vill come 
back to-morrow?” 

Monahan grinned. 
right,” he said. 


“They’ll come, all 
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HE FELT QUITE SICK AT HEART AND 
SORE IN BODY, 
UNQUESTIONABLY ‘‘ ON” 
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They came. And they played divinely. 
They did just what Monahan told them 
to do. And the reputation of Arponyi’s 


café spread more rapidly than it ever had 
before, and people came from near and 
far to hear the wonderful gypsy music. 
And for six nights Arponyi was blissfully 
happy. 


Once, to be sure, Monahan was 
compelled to take the 
cello player into the 
corridor and argue 
with him on his lack of 
swiftness in picking up 
his bow when the leader 
gave the signal to be- 
gin. But when the ar- 
gument was concluded 
Monahan, out of sheer 
good nature, brought 
the cellist a drink of 
brandy to help him re- 
cuperate. And on an- 
other occasion the cym- 
bal player told how 
upon leaving his resi- 
dence that morning he 
had found Monahan, 
accompanied by a po- 
liceman, waiting for 
him at the door. 

“This is the duck,” 
Monahan said. 

“Well, be good to 
him,” the policeman 
had replied, as he 
sauntered off. And 
Monahan had led the 
gypsy back into the 
fi hy hallway of his home 

; and had asked him 
why he had rested dur- 
ing so many intervals 
the night before, while 
the band had been playing an operatic selec- 
tion. But the gypsy, with his hand upon his 
heart, had sworn that the rests were all writ- 
ten in the score, and had offered to show 
Monahan the music. And Monahan had 
been convinced, but had admonished him 
not to let it happen again. Personally I 
suspect that the policeman had _ been 
brought there by Monahan upon some 
false pretense to deceive the gypsy—but 
then, we are dealing here only with actual 
facts. 

It was the seventh night. 
crowded with a _ heterogeneous 


BUT HE WAS 


The café was 
throng, 














‘‘OH, HE ISS LIKE A PUSSY-CAT, SO GENTLE,” SAID THE MAN 


and at times the din of voices was so great 
that the music could hardly be heard. 
Monahan, lulled into a state of absolute 
security, was sitting at a table in a remote 
part of the room playing a game of pinocle 
with one of the Hungarian habitués of the 
place. For the past few nights the band 
had played so well and with such faithful 
regularity that he had almost ceased to 
payattentiontothem. He felt that his pres- 
ence was sufficient to keep them in check. 
In fact, that very afternoon, Arponyi had 
asked him if he would like to take the 
position of manager permanently, but 
Monahan had refused to decide without 
talking the matter over with his wife. The 
position of authority appealed to him 
strongly, but he missed the open-air life 
to which he had grown accustomed. A 
shadow fell across the table, and looking 
up Monahan beheld a swarthy little chap 
affectionately patting the head of a huge 
Great Dane, both of them apparently ab- 
sorbed in watching the game of pinocle. 

“You play a goot game,”’ remarked the 
little fellow, removing a long cheroot from 
his lips. 

“Fer heaven’s sake!’ exclaimed Monahan. 
“Ts it a dorg or a lion that ye got there?” 





“Oh, he iss like a pussy-cat, so gentle,”’ 
said the man. ‘Come, Borik, let uss sit 
down unt haf a drink.” 

In following the dog’s course through 
the room Monahan’s eyes fell upon his 
gypsy band, and in an instant he was on his 
feet. Every single man of them had de- 
serted his place—an absolute violation of 
Monahan’s order No. 36—and stood lean- 
ing against the counter, smoking cigarettes. 
And just then Arponyi came hurrying 
toward him, wringing his hands in great 
distress. “Oh, Mister Monahan!” he 
cried. “I knowed it! I knowed it! Dey 
are on strike unt dey von’t play for a whole 
hour!”’ 

Monahan felt the blood of battle rushing 
to his temples, but he drew a long breath 
to maintain a perfect calm. A few strides 
brought him to where Bela, the leader, 
stood, fondling his silken mustache and 
smiling sweetly at everyone in the room. 
Monahan tapped him rudely upon the 
shoulder and uttered a loud “ Pss-s-s-s-st!”” 
Bela, turning languidly, blew a cloud of 
cigarette smoke into his face and asked, 

“What do you wish, my friend?” 

Monahan, tingling from head to foot 
with rage, whispered hoarsely into his ear, 


meena renee SSS 


“T’ll give ye jest two seconds t’ step out 
into the orfice.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the gypsy. “I 
will join you there, presently.” 

For a whole minute Monahan paced 
that closed corridor in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement, waiting for Bela to 
come. Then the door opened. Monahan 
was about to pounce upon the figure that 
entered, when, to his amazement, he no- 
ticed that the whole orchestra was walking 
into the corridor. His blood leaped with 
joy, and in a flash he had torn off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves, when the group 
of musicians fell apart and the swarthy 
little man, accompanied by his Great 
Dane, who was softly wagging his tail, came 
forward and confronted him. And then 
Monahan’s heart suddenly sank like lead 
in his bosom. 

“Morna vodj!’ softly exclaimed the 
little fellow (or at least it sounded like that 
to Monahan). In a flash the great dog 
leaped through the air, bearing Monahan 
to the floor and pinning him there with his 
forefeet, while his eyes sought his master’s 
for further instructions. Monahan felt 
too faint to cry out. 
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“Now, Mister Monkey-man,” said the 
swarthy little man, “dese frients uf mine 
vish to haf a leetle talk mit you. Dey say 
you haf insult dem. It iss bad to insult a 
gypsy. I am a gypsy, too. Ven I say 
vun visper to Borik he bites your neck unt 
den id iss all ofer.”’ 

Monahan felt the dog’s hot breath in his 
face. He looked from one face to another 
and felt faint. Then Bela came forward, 
that same sweet, treacherous smile upon 
his face and a heavy club in his hand. 


It was the eighth night. Bela had been 
sitting for half an hour with his swarthy 
little friend whose Great Dane lay sprawled 
upon the floor at his feet. They had been 
talking animatedly and laughing a great 
deal and ordering quite a number of ciga- 
rettes. Presently Arponyi, the proprietor, 
approached quite timidly, and with an 
ingratiating smile asked in English—he 
knew that Bela was proud of his English, 

“Ven may I haf der pleasure of hearing 
der next selegtion uf der music?” 

Bela turned his languid eyes upon 
Arponyi, and with a sweet smile replied, 

“When I get ready.” 
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The Prayers of the W orkmen 


By Edith Brownell 


ONE: 


O Gop, who rested on the seventh day, 


Hear Thou the cry of one far spent, oppressed; 


From this blind, ceaseless, maddening toil, I pray 


Thee, give me rest! 


ANOTHER: 


Thou Christ, who labored such as I to bless, 


The carpenter’s worn bench Thou didst not shirk; 


End this long, cruel, starving idleness, 


Oh, give me work! 
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Loyalty to Stage Favorites 


HOW THE 


YOUNG ASPIRANT FOR THEATRICAL HONORS IS 


INJURED AND STAGE LIFE IN GENERAL HURT THROUGH OUR 
ABSURD LOYALTY TO THE OLDER DRAMATIC FAVORITES 


By Alan Dale 









ISN =< TSH E first time I ever saw 
the late Sir Henry 
ao) Irving was when I 
#7 was taken, as a child, 
a theater in the 
British provinces to 
view his performance 
HW in “Charles I.” A 
horse think Twed. In the most 
pathetic moments I burst into boisterous 
laughter. The actor seemed to be making 
such awful grimaces that I could scarcely 
believe he was really serious. It was a 
most trying experience, for my people were 
all horribly disgusted with me. I was an 
irreverent young boor; I was lacking in 
artistic discrimination; I was the only one 
in that crowded house who dared to laugh, 
etc. Ofcourse I felt snubbed. I was con- 
vinced that I had made a huge mistake. 
Yet if a kingdom had depended upon it, I 
couldn’t have helped it. It was such a 
curious experience for me to find an actor, 
whose name to me was a “ household word,”’ 
“ pulling ugly faces,” as the children say. 
The first time I ever saw Miss Clara 
Morris was not very many years ago. 
Naturally I had heard a great deal of her 
fame—of the days when, at Daly’s Theater, 
all the finest people in the town delighted to 
do her honor. When I saw her, all that had 
ceased for many a year, but I expected to 
find a luminous remnant of greatness. 
Alas! I laughed in the most disastrously 
helpless way. Not a suggestion of former 
greatness did I find. It was absolutely im- 
possible for me to credit the magnificent 
testimony to her powers that I had heard. 
And yet those powers must have existed. 
I could realize the superb art of Madame 
Janauschek, and of Ristori, though I saw 
those actresses only in their most declining 
years. But in Miss Clara Morris, I could 
find no evidence of former grace. 
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These two experiences, which were most 
unpleasant, taught me a lesson by which I 
always try to profit in these days. I have 
rigorously determined to avoid that fatal 
obstacle to all freshness of thought known 
as “getting into a groove.” With the stage, 
as with other walks in life, there is a groove 
always waiting, and for nobody does it wait 
so successfully as for the dramatic critic. 
We make unto ourselves idols, and we fall 
down and worship them. We rear up what 
we call a “stage favorite,” and, like the 
king, he can do no wrong. We relentlessly, 
cruelly shut the doors upon all young aspir- 
ants, all ambitious, modern, fiery young 
laurel-seekers, by perpetually booming 
some old fossil who has outlived his great- 
ness, and whose artistic endeavor has been 
ruined and sapped by the absurdity of slov- 
enly adulation. 

This we do in the name of loyalty— 
which is a very much abused bit of language. 
We may be loyal to an ideal, loyal to a prin- 
ciple, loyal to an idea, loy al to a patriotic 
axiom, but this loyalty to a mummer, who 
no longer has any incentive to mum as 
effectively as he used to do, is mere laziness 
and a desire to escape the annoyance of 
thought. Yet bring into our midst some 
uninitiated theatergoer who has not been 
munching old ideas as a staple diet, show 
him the people we have been labeling 

“great,” just because they may have done 
one great thing many years ago, and he will 
either laugh in a regrettable way, or, if 
more seriously inclined, he will be ‘amazed. 

This happens very frequently when our 
“metropolitan favorites” go out of town, 
to encounter the freedom of the untram- 
meled and despised “road.” They go out 
as “institutions.” Our critics no longer 
worry about analyzing their work. They 
are as inevitable as the Brooklyn Bridge. 
They are as solid as the Statue of Liberty. 
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Posed and photographed exclusively for the COSMOPOLITAN 


MABEL TALIAFERRO AS PIPPA IN ROBERT BROWNING’S DRAMA, “PIPPA PASSES” 
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BLANCHE WALSH, THE POPULAR EMOTIONAL ACTRESS, APPEARING THIS SEASON IN 
CLYDE FITCH’S LATEST PLAY, “THE STRAIGHT ROAD” 
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Posed and photographed exclusively for the COSMOPOLITAN 


MAUDE FEALY, ONE OF THE NEWEST CANDIDATES FOR FAVOR AS 


A “STAR,” PLAYING “THE ILLUSION OF BEATRICE” 


WITH GREAT SUCCESS 
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Posed and photographed exclusively for the COSMOPOLITAN 
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MRS. LANGTRY, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH BEAUTY, PLAYING THROUGHOUT 


THIS COUNTRY FOR THE FIRST TIME 


IN VAUDEVILLE 
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Posed and photographed exclusively for the COSMOPOLITAN 


RENA VIVIENNE IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF PUCCINI’S JAPANESE OPERA. 
‘*MADAM BUTTERFLY” 
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Posed and photographed exclusively for the COSMOPOLITAN 


FLORENCE EASTON, ANOTHER INTERPRETER OF THE TITLE ROLE IN THE ENGLISH 
PRODUCTION OF ‘*‘MADAM BUTTERFLY” 
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They are dramatic Flatiron Buildings, 
lending themselves graciously to the obser 
vation of the “rubbernecks,” but no longer 
subjects for adverse comment. Some of 
these out-of-town people have openly de- 
clared that Manhattan is exceedingly 
“jay”; and Manhattan, serene in the 
knowledge of its own impeccability, has re 
sponded by scornful allusions to “the road.” 

We must be loyal, it is said. London is 
loyal. It tolerates its stage favorites when, 
in their senility and physical embarrass- 
ment, they can scarcely suggest the illus- 
trious past. There you will see actors fat 
and healthy on their old reputations, with 
no incentive to attempt new ones. There 
you will find decay glossed over as maturity, 
and the slothful wane of endeavor grace- 
fully overlooked. Unhappy the man who 
has wriggled himself free from the whole- 
some flagellation of the pro and con, and 
who is, as he would pleasingly put it, “on 
velvet,” for the rest of his natural. 

We are not so despondently loyal as they 
are in London, but we are too loyal. We 
are mortally scared at the idea of heresy— 
which, as far as the stage is concerned, isa life- 
preserver. We have a horror of being called 
iconoclasts, and yet iconoclasm is at times 
1s nourishing as a breakfast cereal. More- 
over, there is the annoyance of being differ- 
ent; the irritation of being dubbed sensa- 
tional; the fearful accusation of originality, 
which, like witchcraft in the old days, is 
burned at the stake. 

Take the case of Sarah Bernhardt. You 
ind I knew her magnificence, her match- 
less tragedy, her delicious elocution, and 
her perennial youth. _We have been watch- 
ing her for years—you and I—and it is diffi- 
cult to detect the wane of her greatness. 
Yet suppose an intelligent person—just as 
intelligent as you and I—sees Bernhardt for 
the first time in his life to-day. He is dis- 
uppointed. He views her as Camille, and 
she is thirty years too old for that part. All 
his life he has heard of her “voix d’or,” but 
he notices that she is raspy, and at times 
strident. He has read of her tireless energy 
ind her febrile agitation, but he discovers 
that she uses these qualities merely at the 
sensational close of each act. Should he be 
loyal, and, giving the lie to his own powers 
f observation, sink his own beliefs in the 
musty tradition of the paid professional 
critic ? 

We have made gods of many “ stars” who 
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at some time or other have delighted us with 
the breadth and the fervor of their appeal. 
We have placed them on pedestals, and 
there they stand, always confronting us, 
quite certain of our continued admiration, 
and rarely disappointed in its forthcoming 
The stranger within our gates goes to see 
the monuments that we have erected, and 
fails to grow enthusiastic. If he be weak 
and foolish, he immediately jumps to the 
conclusion that he must be wrong (which is 
flattering to us, but a compliment that we 
by no means deserve). He does not worry 
himself with undue reasoning on the sub- 
ject. Heis wrong. If, on the other hand, 
he be not weak and foolish, but a man who 
has proper confidence in his own powers of 
discrimination, he flaunts his own opinion 
in our faces. We snub him of course. We 
tell him that he has plenty of “nerve.” We 
allude to him playfully as a Goth. 

It does not occur to us that he is possibly 
absolutely correct, and that we are slug- 
gishly and inordinately incorrect. We do 
not realize that we are ‘simply holding on to 
the musty tradition of loyalty which is 
very convenient because it simplifies mat- 
ters so considerately. We do not reflect 
that if perchance we have reason for loyalty 
(and I do not admit it), he can certainly 
have no such reason. It was Voltaire who 
said that he always detested ingratitude, 
and that if he were under an obligation to 
the devil, he would speak well of his horns. 
But surely in the case of actors and actresses 
there can be no question of gratitude— 
unless it be the proverbial definition of “a 
lively sense of favors to come.” 

In no other walks of life is the absurd 
idea of loyalty so outrageously stretched. 
A lawyer who loses a case for a client does 
not point with pride to what he did years 
ago in some other case. A novelist whose 
work runs down is not snapped up by the 
public for the sake of some long-forgotten 
literary effort. The journ: ilist who has 
once made a hit, but who “ falls down” on 
some new assignment, discovers that it is 
his fall that is remembered, and not his 
effective service of yore. It is the same 
with everything. But when it comes to the 
people of the stage—oh! we must be loyal. 
We must cherish the remembrance of past 
services. Yet we pay for those services, 
sometimes twice as much as they are worth 
In the world of commerce we do not con- 
tinue to patronize a merchant whose wares 
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are proved to be inferior to those of his 
neighbor and new competitor. 

As a matter of fact, there is nobody who 
can be so irrevocably ruined by the popular 
fallacy known as “success” (is there such a 
thing in this troublous world ?) as the actor. 
The first cry of success is the first. blow to 
his art, unless he be a man of iron deter- 
mination, and he is rarely that. Success 
gives him that capricious encumbrance 
known to the jargon-mongers as a “tem- 
perament.” Before he was accused of 
success, he was a hard worker, trying with 
all his might and main to build up a reputa- 
tion, thankful for any crumb of judicious 
approval thrown to him. No talk of tem- 
perament at such a time. With success 
sprouts the temperament. The actor’s 
temperament is nothing more than an 
insolent rejection of honest advice, an intol- 
erance of adverse comment, and a rigid ad- 
herence to defective methods. He may 
mumble his lines and massacre the educa- 
tional value of the English language. Tem- 
perament. He may kick down the ladders 
that have reared him upward, and impu- 
dently insinuate his own infallibility. Tem- 
perament. He may brush contemptuously 
aside the few—oh, they are very few— 
strong-minded men who still have the 
courage of their convictions, and impute to 
them disreputable motives quite foreign 
to their natures. ‘Temperament. 

In the meantime, in the name of loyalty, 
the majority remains steadfast. It is such 
an easy way out of it. Itisso restful. Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their 
nature to. Moreover, it is eminently safe. 
If you go with the multitude, you may not 
be looked upon as brilliantly original, but at 
any rate you will have a nice, quiet time. 
Your loyalty will be unquestioned. 

At the present time loyalty is hurting our 
stage life more than anything else. It isa 
ring which we place around a few cherished 
objects, and which we gradually tighten. 
It is a magic ring within the precincts of 
which no outsider may venture. It crushes 
the intruder and sends him back—‘“‘ back to 
the woods.” It eliminates all modernity, 
and keeps us at the old treadmill. Even 
the spinster at the piano chirps that she 
‘cannot sing the old songs.”” But we can, 


and do. We keep right at ’em, and our 
excuse is—loyalty! 

Surely we can be appreciative without 
tying around our necks such a dreadful 
Old Man of the Sea as this too emphasized 
burden of loyalty. It reduces a theatrical 
season to a sort of merry-go-round. You 
watch the same old figures revolving per- 
petually. They may get away for a dis- 
tance, but the pivot brings them back again 
with the most unerring regularity. And 
we must not repine. 

Loyalty is the adulation of the old and the 
rejection of the new. But it is quite sur- 
prising how powerful the groove is. It is 
a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, and lures its 
victims relentlessly. The new aspirant 
dreads Manhattan Island, with its old- 
fogydom and its morass of prejudices. The 
new aspirant has to penetrate through the 
thorny tangles of loyalty, and the task is 
almost impossible. The new aspirant has 
to encounter the horror of set ideas, and 
finds a grinning mask decorated with 
antique whiskers and a weedy growth of 
hirsute tradition confronting him, and 
labeled “loyalty.” 

This is why we have no great actors 
to-day. We have some good ones, and 
they satisfy us. We thank them for what 
they have done, and are loyal to the death. 
If we see a timid great one at a trial mati- 
née, we do not recognize him. We cannot 
bother to use the divining-rod. After all, 
So-and-So is good enough, and look what 
splendid productions he makes! Think of 


the money he spends in setting a play, and 


the abstruse researches he has instigated! 
Why, it would be a crime to boom a man 
who slinks in “on rubbers” at a trial mati- 
née, when So-and-So is just as capable as 
ever and always potent to fill any dramatic 
temple to the very walls. 

Loyalty is laziness. It is “the way out 
of it.” The loyal critic is a nice, kind, 
amiable old gentleman who should be tied 
up in a bag and dropped overboard. He 
has no right to indulge in loyalty. It is one 
of the luxuries of life to which he is obvi- 
ously not entitled. His motto is manifestly 
“Forward!” To tie himself to tradition, 


and to be criminally loyal, is to blazon forth 


his supreme uselessness. 
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The Spirit~Rapping of Dynamite 
Spindel 


By Arthur Stringer 


Illustrated by HOWARD GILES 





SMH E worn and blackened 
yi little “‘ medicine-whis- 
tle’ passed from hand 
gy) to hand about the fire. 
S Out of the Athabasca 


« ond Ww hite and hard, 
and through the deep- 
ening twilight, toward the foothills, sound- 
ed the lonely “moon-how]l”’ of the wolves. 
The lazy camp-talk had drifted from the 
plainsman’s sixth sense of cattle-smelling to 
the efficacy of the divining-rod, and was 
already floundering in the vague depths of 
the occult. 

“An’ you say ’twas the likes av this tin 
whistle wanst kept ghosts an’ wyndegoes out 
av a Cree camp?”’ scoffed Kierney, the 
flume - builder, kicking the backlog. A 
shower of expostulating sparks floated 
heavenward. 

“What I say is that every Cree buck once 
banked his pile on that two-inch whistle. 
If it piped a hard winter, he packed up and 
went South; if it told him of a comin’ death, 
he took its word; if it gave him the tip for a 
season’s hunt, he traveled off to where it 
sent him.” 

“Then I’ll bet now and then he thraveled 
a divil av a way widout dinin’ on the buf- 
falo-rump he was lookin’ for!”’ 

A huge figure, silhouetted against the fire- 
light, slowly turned and looked at the 
scoffer. 

“The same as you’d do, Irish, if you 
heard your banshee!” It was Timber- 
Line Ike who spoke, gazing dreamily into 
the glow of the fire at his feet. He was a 
scarred and swarthy son of the Yukon, and 
being a child of the mysterious North, he 
bowed to the ancient mysteries of life. 
“The same as I did when I heard me dyin’ 
camp-mate callin’ from Kathul Mountain 


to Fort MacPherson! Your Cree buck trav- 
eled to the call of his spirit the same as you'd 
travel to the call of yours. The world over, 
tis the same; we’ve all got our ghosts 
sendin’ us this way and that. Look at your 
Dukhobors, with spirits draggin’ ’em a hun- 
dred miles across the snow!”’ 

“And wid the mounted p’lice herdin’ 
them home in box-cars, like a drove av 
range-starved steers! Ghosts—wyndegoes 
—big medicine! Hu! the divil take the lot 
av them, Dukhobors and all!’’ And the 
scoffing flume-builder emitted his quiet con- 
tempt in heavy and luxurious puffs of smoke. 
Then he suddenly reached back a massive 
and hairy hand to a little dark man sitting 
deeper in the shadow of the windbreak. 

“Barney, me boy, you know and J know 
a thrick or two about medicine-makin’, 
both Injin and white man’s. We’ve seen 
what we’ve seen. But s’posin’ you tell me 
friend here that little tale av Arkansaw 
Cozzens and his communin’ wid spirits.” 

“Twas nothin’ to tell av,” deprecated 
the other, knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

“Tis worth hearin’, mebbe, wid them 
she-wolves yonder howlin’ reason and sense 
out av the universe.” 

“Pan it out,” said the Klondiker, as the 
silenced camp listened to the lonely and 
prolonged “ moon-how]”’ echoing in to them 
from the timbered coulées round about. 

“Twas nothin’ much to tell av,’ began 
the little Celtic nomad, with a pretense of 
shaking the sleep from his heat-drowsed 
body, “but if you’re cryin’ for it, here’s the 
Ww hole av the thing as I remember it: "T'was 
in Eighty-six I ran across this Arkansaw 
Cozzens layin’ out a polecat farm in a 
slough southeast av the Dirt Hills. He had 
five or six childer along wid him, and a wife, 
a big, commandin’-figgered woman wid a 
face like a Kadiak totem. While he did the 
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figgerin’ and the stakin’ out av the skunk- 
fences, ’twas his wife dug all the post-holes. 
’Twas a way Arkansaw had. And I 
couldn’t be tellin’ you the millions he was 
goin’ to make out av that polecat farm, 
what wid genooine skunk-oil at four dollars 
a gallon, and pelts bringin’ three dollars a 
pair, and the ancient thribe av polecats 
gettin’ scarcer and scarcer, season after 
season. It was a low and demeanin’ way 
av acquirin’ wealth, says he, but wid every 
fat skunk bringin’ in wan quart av oil, it 
was worth while puttin’ up wid the smells. 
If he’d never married, says he, he’d have 
been a great man, but what chance had any 
son av woman to sit and figger things out, 
wid seven stomachs to rustle for! For that 
man was bristlin’ wid the rosiest edged 
schemes that ever stole over the hills av 
imagination, what wid his smooth ways av 
talkin’, and his habit av dreamin’ in six 
figgers and gener’ly livin’ in two, and his 
trick av tappin’ his forehead wid the tip av 
wan finger and sayin’ there was only wan 
thing ruled this world, and that was intillict. 

“Now the only man that could sit and 
talk wid Arkansaw Cozzens, and see every- 
thing wid the same glow av genius, was an 
easy - goin’, good-for-nothin’, soft - jointed 
spit av misery called Dynamite Spindel. 
They’d drifted about the frontier together 
for many a year, and ’twas always Ark and 
Di between the two av them, and folks back 
in Winnipeg in the early Eighties got to 
callin’ ’em Damon and Pythias. For when 
Di was rounded up for horse-stealin’ on the 
Minnesota border, Ark came out and made 
the posse a speech while they were in the 
cheerin’ pursoot av gettin’ a rope over the 
cross-bar av a tilligraph-pole. He’d swing 
himself, says he, weepin’ wid eloquince, 
before he’d see a human bein’ oblitherated 
widout trial. And he kept at it, fannin’ the 
range and workin’ on the feelin’s av that 
vigilance committee, until, in faith, they 
took up a collection, set Di free wid a slap 
on the back, and started him home wid 
tears in their eyes. 

“But ’twas little good this Di Spindel 
ever did Ark Cozzens, and wan day the 
commandin’-figgered woman led him to the 
door, easy and gintle, and told him to go 
and talk over them million-dollar schemes 
av his wid the coyotes, ‘for,’ says she, ‘av 
all the overeatin’, stove-huggin’, pipe- 
smokin’, white-livered brooders av_hair- 
brained schemes, you’re the worst, wid wan 


exception. And the wan exception is this 
hulk av sloth that I’ve been hitched to, and 
he’s goin’ to learn to do an honest and 
unassumin’ day’s work, or I’ll be knowin’ 
the reason why!’ 

“*Twas touchin’ and sad, that partin’ av 
our two ould friends. Arkansaw sat ’round 
complainin’ that his wife had knocked the 
optimism out av him for the rest av his life, 
and he didn’t even have the ambition to 
brood out his half-incubated scheme for the 
flumin’ av the Bow River and the irrigatin’ 
av all southern Alberta. And it kind av 
broke Di’s spirit, too, for after mopin’ 
‘round a few weeks, he drifted in wid a 
party of Nipigon dust-washers, and wrote 
back to Ark that he was strikin’ out for the 
Yukon wid them. ’Twas an unknown land 
in them days, wid only the first rumors and 
whispers av gold-finds creepin’ down the 
western coast, so Arkansaw made his ould 
friend promise to write wanst a month. 
And time slipped on, and the years came 
and went, but divil a word did Ark ever get 


' from Di Spindel. But he sat ’round brood- 


in’ av his ould friend and wonderin’ what he 
might be doin’. And when his wife would 
come in from her work and give him a bit av 
her tongue for the things he was always 
agoin’ to do and never gettin’ ’round to, he’d 
look at her wid a sad and broken eye, and 
wave the bow] av his pipe, and tell her how 
she’d. held him back, and tied him down, 
and blighted his chances av bein’ somethin’ 
big in the world. 

“The only consolation Arkansaw got in 
them days av blight was a visit av wan av 
them thravelin’ spiritualists, trailin’ through 
the Dirt Hills on a foundered cayuse, sellin’ 
corn-salve, and tellin’ fortunes, and curin’ 
pip in chickens, and communin’ wid the 
spirit av anywan who was dead in the family 
for two dollars a trance, wid a bottle av 
magic skin-beautifier thrown in free. Well, 
that ould spiritualist swung right in wid 
most av Arkansaw’s schemes, and stayed 
right wid his new friend, and was never late 
for his meals, and talked a heap about slate- 
writin’ and spirit-rappin’, and allowed that 
Arkansaw was wastin’ his days in that 
nefarious producin’ av skunk-oil. Then his 
wife saw the drift av things, and she in- 
formed the ould spiritualist that if sundown 
didn’t see him thravelin’, he’d be com- 
munin’ wid spirits more intimate than he 
everdramedav. And the stranger thraveled, 
but the throuble had been started. 
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“Widin a week av that, Arkansaw started 
hearin’ voices. They were decent and well- 
behavin’ voices at the start av the game, 
soundin’ mostly in the middle av the night, 
and disturbin’ no wan but Arkansaw him- 
self. They’d begin wid raps and knocks at 
the top av the bed, and, wanst he’d learned 
to spell out the taps, he could talk wid ’em 
as natural as life. Then he’d wake up his 
wife, and ask her if she’d ever heard the 
beat av that! And she’d sit up in bed, and 
tell him that mebbe if he took more exercise 
in the open air he wouldn’t be havin’ such 
nightmares, and that mebbe if he’d been 
herdin’ yearlin’ heifers and polecats all day 
he’d be satisfied wid doin’ a bit av sleepin’ 
at night. But none av her word-lashin’s 
ever bothered Arkansaw. He’d just give 
his head a bit av a shake, slow and solemn, 
and say there was somethin’ queer about Jit 
all. Then his wife, thinkin’ mebbe it was 
his liver, kept dosin’ him wid herb-tea till 
he’d lost a deal av his fat, and got to com- 
plainin’ ’round the barrooms at Red Moose 
Crossin’ that she was tryin’ to poison him. 
But still the voices kept hangin’ ’round that 
bedroom, goin’ from bad to worse, till she 
couldn’t get a night’s sleep after her day’s 
work on the range, and leavin’ Arkansaw so 
done out he’d have to sit ’round the house 
and rest for the balance av the week. 

“Then somethin’ happened. It left 
Arkansaw so bowled over he couldn’t go on 
wid his work av gettin’ out pole-timber for 
the new cow-shed, and his wife had to finish 
the job. It all began wan night when 
Arkansaw was talkin’ wid the spirits, as 
tranquil and unsuspectin’ as a Chinook. 

"Twas sad news came to Arkansaw 
Cozzens that night I speak av. Just what 
led up to it all ’tis not for me to say, but 
when the first gray av the mornin’ was 
comin’ through the shack-chinks, he woke 
his wife up wid a start, walkin’ up and down 
the room and groanin’ wid himself like a 
she-grizzly. 

““For the love av heaven, what is it 
now ?’ says his wife, sittin’ up in bed. 

“Tis me ould friend, Di Spindel—he’s 
dead!’ sobs Arkansaw, pullin’ on his 
clothes. 

“* And who’s been tellin’ you that bit av 
good news ?’ asks his wife. 

“Twas his spirit!’ says Arkansaw, 
mighty solemn and impressive. ‘His 
spirit’s been talkin’ wid me all night, tellin’ 
me how he was killed by Natchokon In- 
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dians, when he was ferryin’ down towards 
the Yukon for fodder, just after he’d located 
his mine. He’s been killed in cold blood, 
most crooel and untimely! That’s why we 
never had word av him.’ 

“*He’s been killed, has he?’ says Arkan- 
saw’s wife. ‘Then all I have to say is that 
tis small loss to the rest av the world, for av 
all the hidebound sons av improvidence, av 
all the dog-lazy, good-for-nothin’, bunk- 
lovin’, big-mouthed loafers, Di Spindel was 
the cream av the earth!’ 

“*Woman,’ says Arkansaw, still solemn 
and purposeful, ‘woman, that’s no way to 
speak av me ould friend, me poor ould 
friend now lyin’ cold in death!’ 

“*Widout ambition enough to bury him- 
self!’ says Arkansaw’s wife, carried away 
wid her unreasonin’ hatred av the man. 
Then she fixed the bead av her eye on her 
husband, corrallin’ his clothes uncommon’ 
feverish-like for the late-riser he always used 
to be. ‘And where are you off to, at this 
time av the mornin’ ?’ says she. 

“*Spirits is spirits,’ says Arkansaw, 
pullin’ on his boots; ‘and I’m goin’ to 
make sure av this spirit-message at the first 
cut av the cards. All last night me ould 
friend Di kept talkin’ ava Natchokon River. 
Now if there’s a Natchokon River on the 
map av that Yukon country, why, that set- 
tles the whole business. And I’m goin’ to 
ride in to Red Moose Crossin’ and have a 
look at that map. If the river’s there, Di 
ain’t foolin’ me.’ 

“ And ride in that eighteen miles he did, 
comin’ tearin’ home wid his hair flyin’ out 
behind him. 

“*Drop that pitchfork!’ he says. ‘No 
more av this toilin’ and moilin’ for us!’ 

“*And who ever accused you av toilin’ 
and moilin’ ?’ says his wife, goin’ on wid her 
work. 

“*Toilin’ and moilin’!’ says Arkansaw. 
‘Where’d we be to-day, I’d be havin’ you 
tell me, if it hadn’t been for me lyin’ awake 
nights workin’ over them spirits? Where’d 
we be, if I hadn’t studied out them rappin’s, 
and figgered out them spirit - messages, 
while you were lapped in the arms av con- 
tinted slumber ?’ 

“*T’m sick and tired av hearin’ all this 
pother and talk av spirits!’ says his wife. 
‘What has the lot av this poundin’ and 
rappin’ av furniture ever done for us?’ 

“*Stop!’ says Arkansaw, holdin’ up wan 
av his hands, reprovin’-like. ‘You don’t 
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understand, woman! We’re rich—rich 
beyont the dreams av avarice!’ 

“*T thought ’twould come to this,’ says 
his wife, wid a shake av the head, and 
standin’ back and lookin’ at him. ‘I 
thought ’twould come to this, in the end.’ 

“* End be darned!’ says Arkansaw, wid a 
sweep av the arm. ‘These are facts, cold 
facts, and that Natchokon River was the 
proof av it. Listen to me,’ says he, goin’ 
over to her. ‘ You’ve kept throwin’ it up to 
me, this last six years, that Di Spindel 
wasn’t worth the grub wot kept him goin’ in 
the flesh. And when he went North, and no 
word av him came back as he’d promised, 
then you called him a liar as well. And the 
truth av the matter is, as his spirit has laid 
out to meas plain as black and white—the 
truth is that me ould friend Di was killed 
wid Indian war-hatchets at the headwaters 
av the Natchokon.’ 

“* And he’s not the first loafer that had a 
hatchet put into him,’ says his wife. 

“* Loafer or no loafer, he’s made you and 
me millionaires,’ says Arkansaw. ‘The two 
av us are set up for life. We’re rollin’ in 
wealth! We’re fair rotten wid gold!’ 

“Are we?’ says his wife. 

“*We are,’ says Arkansaw, ‘as soon as 
we get the stakes driven and the papers 
made out. For me ould friend came into 
his own, as I always said he would. First 
he found his placer mines, creek by creek, 
then he worked his way up to headwater and 
located the mother lode, wid enough gold to 
swamp a ship. ’Tis a spot hidden away 
between the mountains, the Valley av 
Black Death he kept callin’ it, widout a 
sign to betray all the gold achin’ there in the 
bowels av that rock. And now it’s mine, 
every inch and acre av it.’ 

“And how’ll you be findin’ it ?’ says his 
wife. 

“*That’s just what his spirit’s grievin’ 
and frettin’ over,’ says Arkansaw. ‘That’s 
why he kept rappin’ me up, night after 
night, and I never dreamed av the meanin’ 
av it all. But last night he spelled out the 
whole thing, as plain as me hand, and now 
all we have to do is to get up into that land 
av promise and stake out our claim.’ 

“Which is a bit av a thrip, all told I’m 
hearin’,’ says his wife, turnin’ to the shack 


where the childer were cryin’ and frettin’ for 
their dinner. 

““Mebbe, mebbe,’ says Arkansaw, fol- 
lowin’ her in; ‘but we’ll do it, somehow. 
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And in the meanwhile,’ says he, ‘I’ll keep in 
close touch wid Di’s spirit, and make sure 
av the land, and get hold av the rest av the 
facts.’ 

“So night after night Arkansaw Cozzens 
would lie in bed communin’ wid the spirit av 
his ould friend Dynamite Spindel, spellin’ 
out the raps, and makin’ sure there was no 
mistake about the location av the mine and 
the way to get to it. “T'was hard on Arkan- 
saw’s wife, wid all that knockin’ and 
poundin’ and tappin’ av bed-posts in the 
middle av the night, when she was wantin’ 
her rest. But, bedad, she saw that Arkan- 
saw was beyont reason by this time, so she 
let him have his own way, and go his own 
gait. Not that his gait was ever a feverish 
wan, for Arkansaw was the slowest mover 
east av the Rockies, bar none. Wid all his 
big intentions, he still stayed home and 
pounded the pillow or held down wan av 
the armchairs, while his wife was rustlin’ 
for grub. He said, reasonable enough, he 
had to be ’round, in case Di’s spirit showed 
up and had something important in the line 
av information to impart. 

“ But time went on, and winter came and 
went, and it wasn’t until spring swung ’round 
wanst more and put the itch for travel in 
Arkansaw’s blood, that he bucked fair and 
square against the rulin’ av his wife to stay 
on theranch. *Twasa long and bitter fight, 
and day by day he reproved her for blockin’ 
his way, and blightin’ his life, and keepin’ 
him out av his own. And week in and week 
out, too, the spirit av Dynamite Spindel 
kept comin’ and cryin’ that his ould friend 
Arkansaw Cozzens wasn’t doin’ the right 
thing by him, and reprovin’ him for wastin’ 
his chances, after all the throuble he’d been 
to, what wid trailin’ North and gettin’ 
killed and comin’ back to give him the 
private tip. 

“So Arkansaw’s wife gave in, at last, 
thinkin’ that mebbe this pesterin’ spirit 
would be leavin’ her husband alone, wanst 
they got away, wid a new roof over their 
heads. So they sold out, ranch and shack 
and the whole shebang, and started overland 
for Edmonton. 

“Edmonton, in them days, wasn’t a 
methropolis wid iron bridges and electric 
lights. ’Twas the jumpin’-off place av all 
the civilized world, the last post on the 
wagon-trails av the Northwest. “Iwas 
there the traders and dog-teams brought 
down their furs from the Barren Grounds, 
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threadin’ off up to the Ar’tic Circle wid 
their little fourteen-inch sleighs, and tradin’ 
their bales for gunpowder and tea and 
t’bacca wid the high and mighty thieves av 
the Hudson Bay Company. So when 
Arkansaw struck that little wooden town on 
the Saskatchewan he felt that he’d made the 
first move toward gettin’ at his gold-mine. 
But he found himself widout a penny, and 
widout a roof, so for wanst in his life he had 
to work, and work continjus. He got a job 
sortin’ and packin’ green pelts in a fur-loft. 
’Twas hard work, for the likes of him, but 
he stuck to it, wid his jaws shut, and wid 
Di Spindel’s spirit a-comin’ to him every 
night, and reprovin’ him about the time 
he’d already lost. He stuck to it until he’d 
cornered enough av the needful to buy him 
a stove and a little wooden shack on the 
main street, and there him and his wife 
started a little eatin’-house, wid three pack- 
in’-boxes for tables. “ 
“ By this time the Klondike was beginnin’ 
to open up, and there was great talk av the 
Edmonton overland route. Arkansaw 
watched ’em widout a word; watched ’em 
crowd up and outfit and start North, some 
wid broncos and burros, some wid steers 
and tame moose, some wid canoes and flat- 
bottoms, and some wid dog-teams av 
English setters and short-haired spaniels 
and hivin knows what! He stood and heard 
‘em droolin’ av placer mines and what was 
panned out at Ten Mile Creek, and fed ’em 
meals at three dollars a head, and sold ’em 
bacon at ten dollars a side, and weighed ’em 
out green tea at ten times what it cost him in 
the box. He watched that mad army strike 
out, and he watched the broken and 
wounded and frozen tail av it come back— 
and fed ’em boiled beans at fifty cents a 
plate, and enlarged his premises, and 
brought up a Chink cook from Calgary, 
and kept addin’ to his pile, week by week, 
and figgerin’ out just what he’d be needin’ 
for his own outfit, and just what guides he’d 
take, and just what route he’d follow. And 
every time a Klondiker pushed down from 
the North, Arkansaw would hunt him out, 
and feed him free, and inquire if he’d ever 
heard av a Di Spindel up in the Yukon 
country, and if he was mistaken a bit, 
mebbe, in thinkin’ there was a Black Death 
Valley, or a place wid some such name, up in 
the gold district. 
“But divil a thraveler had heard av Di 
Spindel or Black Death Valley, and day 


after day Arkansaw would feel easier, and 
pound the table harder and harder, and tell 
his wife they’d soon be quit av the low and 
demeanin’ life av hash-slingin’, wanst he got 
enough money together to make sure av his 
outfit. 

“*There’s gold enough comin’ into this 
caffay for the likes av us,’ says his wife. 

“*What!’ says Arkansaw. ‘Stay wid a 
joint like this, wid Di’s spirit grievin’ 
harder and harder ev ery night, and wid all 
that valley bustin’ wid gold!’ And seein’ 
wan av his big and overbearin’ moods 
comin’ on, Arkansaw’s wife took the childer 
out to the Blackfoot Reservation to see the 
sun-dance, leavin’ him porin’ over his maps. 

“?’'Twas, mebbe, widin an hour av the 
time he was lookin’ for her back again that 
a stranger came into the shop. 

“*What’ll you be havin’?’ calls out 
Arkansaw, wid his nose still over the maps 
he’d spread out on wan av the empty tables. 

‘A range av fried murphies enclosin’ 
about an acre av beefsteak,’ calls back the 
stranger, genial and offhand. And it bein’ 
the Chink’s day out, Arkansaw goes to the 
kitchen and rustles the grub wid his right 
hand while he studies a map which he held 
in his left, pacin’ off the mine, so many steps 
this way, so many steps that way, then so 
many steps the other, while the steak was 
a-fryin’. Then, still a-studyin’ his map, he 

carries out the grub and plants it in front av 
the waitin’ stranger. Then he goes to an 
empty table, and wid two salt-cellars and 
five ketchup-bottles he marks out the gold- 
mine, as he imagines it ought to lay, noddin’ 
his head and half shuttin’ his eyes wid the 
placid look av a she-bear nosin’ into a 
honey-tree. 

“Got another half-acre av this bull 
meat ’round the joint?’ says the stranger, 
lookin’ up from his empty plate. 

“*Bull meat!’ hollers Arkansaw, hittin’ 
the table and jumpin’ to his feet. Then he 
got his first good glimpse av that stranger, 
and the rage ebbed out av his veins, and he 
stood there lookin’ at the other man, kind 
av puzzled and petrified. 

““« Stranger, where have I seen you b’fore ?” 
says Arkansaw, puttin’ down his map, and 
keepin’ his eyes glued on the face av the 
other man. 

‘The stranger laughed, wid a kind av 
easy and offhand laugh, first lappin’ up his 
gravy wid a bread-crust, and then leanin’ 
back in his chair, soft and comfortable. 
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‘*Why, we was childer together,’ says he, 
a as he ‘said it Arkansaw’s face went a bit 
white, and he caught at the edge av the 
table wid his free hand. For behind all that 
tangle av dirty whiskers and rags he saw 
something that made his back hair stand up 
on end. 

‘For the love av Gawd!’ says he, 
gaspin’, ‘you’re not Di Spindel’s spirit ?’ 

‘No,’ says the other, wid his easy laugh, 
‘I’m Di Spindel hisself.’ 

‘Arkansaw was shakin’ like a man wid 
the ague by this time. ‘And d’ you mean to 
tell me you weren’t killed by them Natcho- 
kon Indians? D’you mean to say you’ve 
been a-foolin’ me, right along, wid all this 
talk about that Black Death Valley gold- 
mine, and wid all this spirit-rappin’ about 
the wealth I’d be rollin’ in ?’ 

‘Look here, Ark,’ says the other, kind 
av peevish. ‘Do I look like a man wid a 
gold-mine up me sleeve? I’ve walked 
twenty mile and more, just to shake hands 
wid you, thinkin’ you might help an ould 
frie end out av a hole.’ 

‘And you mean to be sayin’ you’ve 
never been gold-huntin’ up in the Yukon all 
these years ?’ says Arkansaw. 

Gold-huntin’!’ says Di ae ‘I’ve 
been sellin’ fannin’-mills in Alberta, this 


last six years, and dirty, mean work it is, 
too!’ : : 

‘ Arkansaw looked at him a long time, wid- 
out a word. 


Then he says, kind av husky, 
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‘And which way are you thravelin’ now, 
Di?’ hoe 

‘I was thinkin’ av puttin’ up wid you 
and the missus for a week or two. And 
how is she, Ark?’ says Di, wid a wink. 
‘As bad as ever ?’ 

‘She’s worse,’ says Arkansaw, wid his 
eye on the door. ‘She’s gettin’ fair oblith- 
eratin’.’ 


‘Then, mebbe ? says Di, wid a 
smile on wan side av his face. 
‘Atkansaw wagged his pa knowin’ 


the ould sign, after < all those years. ‘ Di, he 
much d’ you need ?’ 

‘Forty bucks ’d get me down to Saska- 
toon, Ark, if you could be sparin’ it,’ says 
Di. 

“ Arkansaw walked to the till at the back 
av the shop as though he was walkin’ at the 
funeral av his last dream av opulence. 
But he counted out the coin widout a 
whimper. Then he stood and watched his 
ould friend thravel down the main street av 
Edmonton towards the Saskatchewan. But 
for two whole days he was a black and silent 
man at his grub-rustlin’ and washin’ up, 
till his wife chanced to ask him, mild and 
innocint, if mebbe anything had been goin’ 
wrong wid his ould friend’s spirit av late. 

wie T’ the divil wid all your spirits!’ says 
Arkansaw, wid a pound av his fist on the 
table. And b’tween you and me and this 
bit av a Cree medicine-whistle, I guess 
mebbe he meant what he said.” 
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G79 ALL STREET is rot- 
\ hy | ten. It has been probed 

We i in a dozen different 
eS gy, places during the past 
$3 few months, and the op- 
iy} erations have revealed 
aa RY nothing but gangrene. 

Abas By It was possible at 
the beginning to suppose that the partic- 
ular cases of dishonesty were exceptional, 
but that theory is no longer tenable. 
The institutions investigated stood at the 
head of American finance. The men im- 
plicated in the worst forms of malfeasance 
are among the most distinguished leaders 









in the Street. Every one of them is con- 
nected with a score or more of other di- 
rectorates and firms, and the natural 
ference is that these are all run in the same 
way. 

Wall Street is rotten—and it is most 
fortunate that this is so. Symptoms of 
disease are not bad things; they are good 
and only good. They are the danger- 
signals that give us an opportunity to cure. 
Evil conditions ought to produce rottenness. 
They are not calculated to produce any- 
thing else; and if by some miracle saints 
and heroes could thrive in an atmosphere 
of gross injustice, we should have to despair 
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of the universe. Wall Street is rotten for 
the same reason that the Russian court 
and imperial family are rotten, and that is 
because unlimited power and wealth will 
corrupt anybody. The Romanoff clan 
has been an offense to humanity for some 
centuries past, not because its members 
are naturally worse than other men, but 
because they have had free access to the 
earnings of the Russian people and abso- 
lute power over their destinies. Our ruling 
class in Wall Street is fast advancing to the 
same position of power, wealth, luxury, 
and graft, and it goes without saying that 
its morals have been swept away in like 
manner. Why should we go on with these 
investigations? When you have made 
an analysis of the water of a reservoir at 
many different points, and it always shows 
the presence of the same pollution, it is 
a waste of time to repeat the experiment, 
and it is unwholesome work to handle 
an infected liquid. It is impossible to put 
each drop into the test-tube, and it would 
give no more satisfying results if we could. 
We know all there is to be known about it 
now. There is just one thing to do, and 
that is to remove the conditions which pro- 
duce the impurity. 

And first of all, each one of us is partially 
responsible. We have all been worshipers 
in the temple of Mammon. We ae all 
looked upon money as the chief end of man. 
In our estimation, art and literature and 
science and religion have had to yield the 
—— to finance. The one test of worth 

“Has he made money ?’’—which means, 
“Has he succeeded in getting possession 
of other people’s money?” Now money 
is a very necessary and useful thing, but 
the handling of it, apart from a preoccu- 
pation for its immediate usefulness, is not, 
and never has been, a noble form of human 
activity. The usurer, the money-lender— 
these are not the types for a nation to mold 
its standards upon. Money may be neces- 
sary to fertilize the commercial world, but 
nevertheless activity in the dust-heap is 
not ideal work. 

Money-lending in Wall Street does not 
differ in character from money-lending 
in the Bowery. It is glorified pawnbroking, 
that is all, and the great financiers who 
hover around bankrupt nations and bank- 
rupt trusts, and pocket their extortionate 
rake-offs before they pay out a penny, are 
near relations to the typical “Uncle,” 
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with his modest sign of the three balls, 
who is on the alert to make something out 
of another man’s losses. We have turned 
the heads of these men by our admiration 
and emulation, and have contributed our 
part toward condoning the low standards 
of ethics which they hold. The very con- 
vergence of our own low ambitions has pro- 
duced at the focus the fetid atmosphere in 
which these standards flourish. 

But, beyond this, we have created the 
artificial opportunities which open the way 
for these gentlemen into other people’s 
pockets. Great accumulations of property 
in the control of a few men are a frightful 
political and social evil, and in a justly or- 
ganized society they could never occur. No 
man could “make” twenty million dollars 
in a long series of lifetimes under any ap- 
proximately equitable system. The foun- 
dation of such fortunes is not the ability 
to create, but the ability to annex. And 
this ability to annex we have presented to 
the men who make use of it. Our tariff 
is the root of the power of the steel trust 
to roll up dividends on oceans of water. 
The rights-of-way which we abandon to 
railways and street-railways and subways 
and lighting-companies are just so many 
instruments for exacting tribute from us 
and piling it up in the coffers of the few. 
We have the same story to tell of mining- 
rights and banking-rights, of the favors 

accorded to the depositaries of government 
moneys, and of the privilege allowed t 

private individuals and corporations to re- 
tain the unearned increment of site-values. 

It is upon such meat, of our own raising 
and providing, that these our Czsars feed, 
and if they are as surfeited and unhealthy 
as hogs in a sty, it is because we have de- 
lit verately gorged and fattened them. And 
it is well that we should see the scandalous 
results of our own imbecility. We ought 
to be thankful that the laws of nature have 
not ceased to act, and that evil trees con- 
tinue as in the past to bring forth evil 
fruit. It is a waste of time to shed tears 
over the present decaying, worm - eaten 
crop. Let it go. But the trees of industry 
are still there, and they can be digged about 
and pruned and restored to health. To 
put our orchard in good condition again, 
we must abolish once for all the _oppor- 
tunities for the old kinds of “graft,” which 
in our ignorance and folly we have our- 
selves created. 














From Battlefield 


to the Presidency 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


THIS INSTALMENT OF THE “STORY OF ANDREW JACKSON” DEALS 
WITH THE EXTRAORDINARY POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS AND IN- 
TRIGUES THAT PRECEDED JACKSON'S ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY 


vorsis: The opening instalments tell the story of Jackson’s removal in 1787 from North Caro- 
1 to the Cumberland region, his marriage and the complications which arose from it, his caree 
lennessee, and his part in the Creek war of 1813 Appointed a major-general of the regular American 


army, Jackson now takes active part in the War of 1812. From his headquarters at Mobile he marche 
out orders on Densacola when the British occupy this Spanish tow: [he Spaniards surrende 
» British blow up the fort at Barancas, and take themselves off. Jackson arrives at New Orleat 
December, 1814, and prepares its defense The famous Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1&1¢ 
in the complete defeat of the British. The victorious Jackson is the hero of the hour. \f 
eing duly féted by the grateful citizens of New Orleans he prepares to return to Tennessee 
XVIII that earliest day when ‘Time began swinging 


ODDS AND ENDS OF TIME 


HE general, the bloom 
ing Rachel by his side, 
takes up his homeward 
journey. Now when 
they are on their way 
@) and a world has time to 
observe them, it is to 
be noted that changes 
have come with the lengthened flight of 
time. The eye of the blooming Rachel is 
as liquidly dark and deep, her hair as 
raven-black, her cheek as round, as on a 
rearward day when she won the heart of 
that bottle-green beau from old Salisbury. 
The alteration is in her form, which has 
grown plump and full and stout in these 
her matronly middle years. As to the 
bottle-green beau, his sandy hair is deeply 
shot with iron-gray, while his features are 
haggard and seamed of care. To the in- 
quiring eye, he looks at once dangerous and 
rusty, like an old sword. His form, always 
spare, is more emaciated than ever. The 
last is due in part to those Benton bullets 
and that Dickinson shot fired in the poplar 
May-sweet wood on a certain Kentucky 
morning. Besides, one is not to forget 





those Southern swamps, which have never 
had fame for building up a man. 

As the general, with his blooming Rachel, 
draws near home, the whole Cumberland 
country rushes forth to greet him. From 





his scythe in the meadows of humanit' 
mankind has owned but two ways of hon 
oring a hero. One is the “parade,” the 
other is the “dinner.” In the first instance, 
half the people march in the middle of the 
street, while the remaining half line the 
curbs and look at them. In the other, 
which has the merit of exclusion, a select 
great few set a board with meat and drink; 
and then, having installed the hero where 
all may see, they bombard him with toasts 
and speeches and applause. All attend the 
parade, since it is free. Few avoid the din- 
ner, because, besides the honor of it, it 
affords lawful occasion for being drunk— 
a manifest advantage to many in a strait- 
laced community. The general, when he 
arrives in Nashville, is exhaustively “ pa- 
raded’”’ and deeply “dined.” Also he is 
given a sword. 

Now, with honors thick upon him, the 
general sets about his duties as a major- 
general in days of peace. General Adair 
and he have a letter quarrel concerning the 
courage of Kentuckians. General Scott 
and he have a letter quarrel on grounds 
more personal. As the upshot of this latter 
correspondence, the general evinces an 
eagerness to shoot his overepauletted op- 
ponent at ten paces, oiling up the saw- 
handles to that hopeful end, but is balked 
by the overepauletted one, who declines 
on grounds of piety and patriotism. 

While the general is fuming with ink and 
paper against these distinguished com- 
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manders, he cools at intervals sufficiently 
to build the blooming Rachel a little 
church. The blooming Rachel is a devout 
Presbyterian; and, while the general is far 
too busy with this world to think much on 
the next, she prevails with him—for he 
never says no to her—to put her up a 
church. It is not much bigger than a dry- 
goods box; but there are forty pews, be- 
sides a pulpit for Parson Blackburn, and 
the blooming Rachel is supremely happy. 
She owns to some illogical impression that, 
should the general build a church, he’ll 
“join.” In this she goes wrong; for the 
general only builds. 

The general mounts his horse, and rides 
to Washington. He meets Mr. Jefferson in 
Lynchburg, and that aged fine gentleman 
and maker of constitutions is struck by the 
graceful manners of the general, who has 
become all ease and polish where once he 
was as rough as a woods colt. In Wash- 
ington he is much féted and feasted, and 
the trump of celebration is tireless to sound 
his name. He gets back home in time to 
put a roof on the blooming Rachel’s almost 
finished church, and to listen to Parson 
Blackburn’s dedicatory sermon. 

The Red Stick Creeks, from across the 
Florida line, take to marauding and mur- 
dering in Southern Georgia, and the gen- 
eral decides to see about it. He sends an 
officer, with a force of men, to reduce the 
Negro Fort on the Appalachicola. In giv- 
ing that officer his instructions, the general 
expands -touching the military virtues of 
red-hot shot, and with such satisfactory 
results that the first one fired at the Negro 
Fort blows it to ruins, and with it three 
hundred and seventeen of the three hundred 
and twenty blacks and reds who infest it. 
Three crawl from the blazing chaos, to be 
hilariously knocked on the head by friendly 
Creeks who have attended the expedition 
with that hope and for that purpose. The 
world is much rejoiced at the demolition 
of the Negro Fort, since murder and pillage 
have been the one business of its robber 
garrison, and the fire-torture of prisoners 
its one amusement. 

The general presently appears at the 
head of his hunting-shirt men, and destroys 
the village of Chief Billy Bowlegs, on the 
oft-sung Suwanee River. Then he takes 
St. Mark’s from the feeble Spaniards, and 
arrests a brace of conspiring English, Am- 
brister and Arbuthnot. The arrested ones 


have come across from the Bahamas, bring- 
ing English guns and lead and powder and 
promises to the hostile blacks and reds; 
and all in accordance with that policy, 
dear to England, of preferring bloodshed 
by proxy to shedding it herself. The gen- 
eral hangs Conspirator Ambrister and shoots 
Conspirator Arbuthnot; while England, in 
accordance with a second policy as dear as 
the first, disavows them both. 

The general goes on to Pensacola. Here 
he hauls down the flag of Spain, runs up 
the Stars and Stripes, drives out the Span- 
ish governor, and installs one of his own 
with a garrison to back him. Having exe- 
cuted Conspirators Ambrister and Arbuth- 
not, he now seizes on two Creek-Seminole 
chiefs, and hangs them to preserve, so to 
speak, a racial equilibrium. Having wound 
up the Spanish, the negroes, and the In- 
dians in Florida, the general returns to his 
home, serene in the sense of duty well 
performed. 

The general’s serenity is misplaced. 
Trouble concerning him breaks out in 
Washington. Mr. Monroe is president, 
and Statesmen Clay and Crawford and 
Calhoun and Adams desire to be. The 
quartet last named suspect in the general 
—about whom a responsive public is run- 
ning mad—a growing rival. They decide 
to cripple him in the very cradle of his 
White House prospects. If they do not, 
he may grow up to snatch from them the 
crown. Moved of this high purpose, the 
conniving quartet charge the general with 
waging unauthorized war, and with invad- 
ing Spanish territory, we at peace with 
Spain. They call him a “murderer’’ for 
snuffing out Conspirators Ambrister and 
Arbuthnot and those superfluous Creek- 
Seminole chiefs. Also, giving a moral 
snuffle, they demand that he be court- 
martialed and cashiered. President Mon- 
roe shakes his head at the conniving 
quartet, replying as, on a somewhat similar 
occasion, did the Russian Catherine, 

“We never punish conquerors.” 

The general, by the Cumberland, hears 
of these weird doings in Washington, and 
again rides across the mountains. His 
object is to discover, by personal observa- 
tion, who are the sheep and who the goats, 
and separate in his own mind his friends 
from his enemies. Upon his arrival, he 
finds himself an issue of politics. As such 
he is voted upon by Congress, which 
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affirms heavily in his favor. The people 
have long ago decided in his favor, and 
Congress, quick to locate the butter on its 
bread, sharply follows the popular example. 
Statesman Clay and others among the 
general’s foes express themselves freely to 
his disadvantage. However, the general 
expresses himself freely to their disadvan- 
tage, and profound judges of vituperation 
say that he has the sulphurous best of the 
exchange. 

Being upheld by Congress, and having 
freed his mind touching his foes, the general 
goes to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and is 
extravagantly wined and dined. Then he 
proceeds to New York, where Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake write 
doggerel at him in the “Evening Post ”’; 
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and where the parades and dinners lay all 
former parades and dinners by less fervent 
communities deep within the shade. 

Spain cedes Florida to the United States, 
just as she would cede a bad hot penny 
that, besides being worthless, is burning her 
fingers. The president appoints the gen- 
eral governor of the new domain; where- 
upon the new governor lays down his 
major-general’s commission, bids farewell 
to the army, and journeys South. He does 
not relish being governor; and, after lock- 
ing up his Spanish predecessor for stealing 
divers papers of state, and expatriating a 
scandalous bevy whose talk sounds like 
treason to his sensitive ear, he resigns. 

When the general gets back to the Cum- 
berland country, he finds that his former 
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quartermaster, Major Lewis, has de- 
cided to send him to the White House. 
The general is mightily taken aback, 
and declares himself unfit. Major 
Lewis retorts that he is far more fit 
than any of his quartet of Washington 
enemies, laying especial emphasis on 
Statesman Clay. 

Major Lewis is rich, wise, cunning, 
cool, and eighteen years younger than 
the general. He is a born manager, 
a natural wire-puller, and can play 
politics by ear as some folk play the 
fiddle. Congenitally a Warwick, he 
prefers making a president to being 
one, and would sooner hold a baby 
than hold an office. He seizes on 
the general as so much raw material 
wherewith to construct a president. 
As a best method of having his man 
on the ground, he gives a hint, and 
the Tennessee legislature sends the 
general to Washington as senator. 
The blooming Rachel accompanies 
him, and they live at a tavern on 
Pennsylvania Avenue called the In- 
dian Queen. This tavern is kept by 
one O’Neil, who has a pretty daughter 
“Peg.” Later the pretty Peg will dissolve 
a cabinet, make Mr. Van Buren president, 
and come within an ace of getting Mr. Cal- 
houn hanged. All this, however, is in the 
unpierced future. The blooming, childless 
Rachel makes a pet of pretty Peg; which 
rivets the latter forever in the good regard 
of the general, who loves what the bloom- 
ing Rachel loves. 

Major Lewis proves a wizard of politics. 
Under his quiet legerdemain, here and there 
and everywhere political fires break forth 
in favor of the general. They break forth 
in North Carolina, in Pennsylvania, in New 
York; and, so deft and secret is his work, 
none suspects Wizard Lewis as the incen- 
diary. He is counseled by Colonel Burr, 
who, like some old gray fox, sits in the 
mouth of his New York law-burrow in 
Nassau Street, peering out at events as they 
pass. 

There are four candidates for the White 
House, viz.: the general and Statesmen 
Adams, Crawford, and Clay. The popular 
vote falls in the order given, with the gen- 
eral a long way ahead of Statesman Adams, 
who is next on the list. And yet, while far 
in advance of the others, the general is 
without that electoral majority required by 
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the Constitution, and the choice is thrown 
into the House of Representatives. 

Statesman Clay is now out of the run- 
ning; for a president must be chosen from 
among the three candidates having the 
most electoral votes. Statesman Crawford, 
who ranks third, is also out. He has been 
stricken of paralysis; and, while this wins 
him sympathy, it lcses him White House 
strength. The fight is to be between the 
general and Statesman Adams. 

While Statesman Clay is out of the coil so 
far as any personal chance of becoming the 
House selection is concerned, he is in it 
decisively in another fashion. As a chief 
force in the House, he holds that important 
body in the hollow of his hand; and, while 
he cannot be its choice, he can control its 
choice. He controls it for Statesman Adams, 
on the underground understanding that 
he, Statesman Clay, shall sit at Statesman 
Adams’s right hand as secretary of state. 
Statesman Clay hopes to run presidentially 
another day, and thinks to make his calling 
and election sure while head of the cabinet 
of Statesman Adams. As events forge and 
fuse themselves in the blast-furnaces of the 
future, it will be discovered that, in thus 
opining, Statesman Clay falls into grievous 
error. 
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SON TO THE WIFE OF HIS ADOPTED SON 


It is four o’clock in the afternoon when 
the Clay-guided House counts Statesman 
Adams into a presidency. Five hours 
afterward, the general meets Statesman 
Adams in the East Room, where both are 
in attendance upon the last reception of 
outgoing President Monroe. The contrast 
between the two men tells in the general’s 
favor. 

There is no gloom of disappointment on 
his brow; no cloud of defeat is in his hawk- 
ish blue eyes. The general has a lady on 
his arm. He greets Statesman Adams 
gracefully, and extends his hand to the 
president-elect. 

“How is Mr. Adams?” says he. “I give 
you my left hand, sir, since my right is de- 
voted to the fair.” 

Statesman Adams is a diplomat, and 
used to courts and salons. The general is 
of the wilderness and its battlefields. And 
yet the general shines out the more polished 
of the two. Statesman Adams takes the 


extended hand; but he does it awkwardly, 
backwardly, and with a wooden manner, 
as though his deportment is seized of some 
sudden, bashful stiffness of the joints. At 
last he manages to say: 

“Very well, sir. And you? 
are well.” 


I hope you 
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work of White House capturing. He 
becomes busy to the elbows in the 
general’s destinies before Statesman 
Adams is inaugurated. When the lat- 
ter names Statesman Clay as his sec- 
retary of state, Wizard Lewis lays bare 
the deal which thus places the Ken- 
tuckian. He raises the cry of “ Bar- 
gain and Corruption!”’ and the pub- 
lic takes it up. Statesmen Adams 
and Clay are pilloried as conspirators 
who have wronged the general of a 
presidency, and the state portfolio in 
the hands of Statesman Clay is pointed 
to as proof. The general writes to the 
blooming Rachel, just now at home by 
the Cumberland, 

“The Judas of the West has closed 
the contract, and received the thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

Statesman Clay defends himself 
badly. He declares that he objects to 
the general's White House ambitions only 
because he is a “military chieftain.” In 
retort to that arraignment—made as if the 
phrase be merely another name for “ buc- 
caneer ”—the general writes to the old 
friendly fox, Colonel Burr: 

“Tt is not strange that he [Statesman 
Clay] should indulge himself in such rea- 
soning, since it comes somewhat to his own 
personal defense. Our blue-grass secre- 
tary has been ever remarkable for his cau- 
tion, to give it a no worse name, and has 
not yet risked himself for his country, or 
moved from safe repose to repel an invad- 
ing foe.” 

The general is not the only one who 
comments upon the astounding copartner- 
ship in politics and policies between States- 
men Adams and Clay. John Randolph of 
Roanoke remarks, concerning it, from his 
bitter place in the Senate, 

“Sir, it is the coming together of the 
Puritan and the blackleg—Blifil and Black 
George!”’ 

Wizard Lewis goes teaching the general’s 
merits in every state of the Union. In his 
White House siege, he receives his best help 
from Statesman Adams himself. The latter 
publicist is a personage of ice-water ideas, 
and lists ingratitude at the top of the virtues. 


/ 
| Wizard Lewis boldly re-begins his 
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There are folk—descended, doubtless, 
of ancestors that heated the pincers, and 
turned the thumbkins, and worked the 
straining-rack for the inquisitions as mere 
day-laborers at torture—who delight in 
doing mean, hateful, punishing things to 
their fellow-mortals, if they may but call 
such “doing duty.”” They will weep hypo- 
critically while burning a victim, and 
declare, between sobs, that they pile the 
fagots and apply the torch only from a 
“sternest conviction of duty.” The word 
“duty,” like the venom of a serpent, is ever 
in their mouths; and by it they break 
hearts, destroy hopes, create blackness, 
blot out light, forbid happiness, foster grief, 
and plant pain in breasts innocent of every 
crime save that of helping them. 

Statesman Adams is one of these. He 
demonstrates his purity by refusing his 
obligations, and proves he is great by turn- 
ing his back on his friends. Made up of a 
multitude of littlenesses, he offers no trait 
of breadth or bigness as an offset. He is 
not wise; he is not brave; he is not gener- 
ous; he is not, even in wrong-doing, origi- 
nal. He will guide by some maxim; or he 
will permit himself to be posed by a prov- 
erb; and while ever breathlessly respecta- 
ble he is never right. As president, he pro- 
poses for himself an ultrahuman goodness, 
and declares that he will remove no one 
from office on “account of politics’”—a 
catch-phrase which has protected incom- 
petency in every age. Statesman Adams 
ignores his friends, consults his foes, and 
offers a base picture of the ungrateful that 
draws the public’s honest horns his way. 
Wizard Lewis is no one to miss such op- 
portunities to upbuild the general’s for- 
tunes; and so the latter grows each day 
stronger, while Statesman Adams—who 
hopes to succeed himself—owns less and 
less of strength. 

The currents of time flow swiftly now, 
and four years go by—four years wherein 
the old friendly far-seeing fox, Colonel 
Burr, in his Nassau Street burrow, teaches 
the general’s leaders intrigue as a peda- 
gogue teaches the alphabet to his pupils. 
And day after day the purblind Adams, 
with the purblind Clay at the elbow of his 
hopes and fears, sets traps against his own 
prospects, and does his unwitting best, or 
worst, to destroy himself. Then comes the 
canvass: the general against Statesman 
Adams, who courts a reélection. 


The moment the rival forces march upon 
the field, anyone can see the superiority 
of the general’s. With that, Statesman 
Clay—in the war-saddle for Statesman 
Adams, whose battle is his battle and 
whose defeat means his downfall—loses his 
head. He accuses the general of every 
offense except that of theft, calls him every 
name save that of coward. The accusa- 
tions fail, the epithets fall harmless to the 
ground; the people know, and draw the 
closer about the general’s standards. The 
latter’s popularity rises. as might a hurri- 
cane, and sweeps away opposition like down 
of thistles. 

Statesman Clay becomes frantic. Pos- 
sessed as by a demon, he issues instructions 
to assail the blooming Rachel. His hound- 
pack obey the call. From that moment the 
general’s marriage is the issue. He is 
charged with “stealing another’s wife,” 
and every known shaft of mendacious vili- 
fication is shot against the unoffending 
bosom of the blooming Rachel. Those are 
fire-swept moments of anguish for the 
general, who feels the pain the more, since 
his hands are tied against what saw-handle 
methods silenced the dead Dickinson one 
morning in that poplar wood. The bloom- 
ing Rachel, for her wronged part, says 
never a word. She goes the oftener to the 
little church, but that is all. And yet, while 
she seems so resigned and patient beneath 
the slanderous lash, the thong is biting 
always to her soul’s source. 

The election takes place, and now the 
people speak. They set the grinding heel 
of their anger upon those slanders; they 
throw down that ladder of lies by which 
Statesman Adams hopes to climb. Wizard 
Lewis, Burr-guided, foils Statesman Clay 
at every point; the general goes over 
Statesman Adams like a landslide. 

When word of the general’s election 
reaches the blooming Rachel, she smiles 
wearily, and says: 

“For the general’s sake I’m glad. For 
myself I never wished it.” 

Now that the war of the votes is over and 
the general victor, mankind relaxes into 
those customary dinners and parades. The 
Cumberland good people resolve to out- 
parade all former parades, outdine all 
former dinners. They engage themselves 
with tremendous gala preparations. It 
shall be a time when oxen are eaten whole 
and whiskey is drunk by the barrel. 





The day set apart as sacred to the coming 
parade and that dinner yet to be devoured 
breaks brightly full of promise. There is 
never a cloud in the Cumberland sky, never 
a care in the Cumberland heart. In a mo- 
mentall is reversed—light gives way to black- 
ness, happiness to grief. Like a bolt from 
a heaven smiling, the word descends that the 
blooming Rachel lies dead. The word is 
true. The monstrous weight of slander 
heaped upon it has broken her gentle heart. 

They bury the blooming Rachel at the 
foot of the garden where her best loved 
flowers grow. The general is ten years 
older in a night; the tall form, yesterday as 
straight as a lance, is bent and broken. 
The blue eyes, once hawk-like, are dimmed 
with tears. Friends come to press his 
hand: he chokes and cannot speak, but the 
awful agony of his soul is written inthe 
sweat-drops on his brow. As he stands by 
the grave that is wresting from him all the 
song and the sweet sunshine of life, the 
ever-faithful, never-failing Coffeé is by his 
side. The poor general reaches blindly out 
and takes hold of the rough, big, loyal hand 
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for support. The beloved Coffee, who 
flanked the Red Stick Creeks for him at 
the Horseshoe and held his low mud walls 
against England’s boast:and best at New 
Orleans, wil! not fail him now, in this his 
sternest trial, by the graveside of the bloom- 
ing Rachel. 

The general, doubly quiet, doubly stern, 
issues forth of that ordeal another man. 
He is as one who lives because it is his 
duty, and not for love of life. Plainly, his 
hopes, like his heart, lie buried with the 
blooming Rachel. In his soul he lays her 
death at the doors of Statesmen Adams 
and Clay; throughout the years to follow 
he will never forget nor forgive. To the 
end he will cultivate his hatred of them, 
and tend it as he might a flower. Time 
cannot remold him in that behalf; and a 
decade later he will say to his friend Lewis, 
while his eye flashes like some sudden- 
drawn rapier: 

“Major, she was stung to death by slan- 
der. It was such adders as John Quincy 
Adams, such pit-vipers as Henry Clay, 
that killed her!” 
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Caste in Various Countries 


THE THIRD ARTICLE IN THE SERIES DESCRIBING THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF CASTE UPON SOCIETY, AND ITS RESULTING EFFECT 
UPON THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND THE WORLD OVER 


By Charles Edward Russell 


Illustrated by HENRY RALEIGH 


NE of the curiosities 

of what may be called 
intellectual feudalism 
is that many an idea 
condemned of all men 
as an abstraction, still 
continues in the prac- 
tical world subtly to 
exercise a profound 
influence on human afiairs. Take, for 
example, the ideas that dominated France 
before the Revolution, when, in Europe, caste 
reached its zenith. Probably you could 
not now find a human being (outside of the 
asylums and jails) that would not denounce 
such ideas and the conditions they pro- 
duced as absolutely intolerable. Probably 
no one now would defend the doctrine 
that barons and lords of the manor should 
have the power of life and death over their 
servants and tenants. We should not 
think it right now that a nobleman should 
have the power to put a laborer to death 
without court or trial or formalities of any 
kind. We should not like to have a class 
of men that might run their swords through 
their inferiors and be legally free from any 
responsibility for their deeds. We should 
not care to have a class openly designated 
as exempt from the laws that bear upon 
others. We should not accept a system 
by which one man was entitled to the en- 
forced and unpaid services of another 
man. We should not think it right that 
a landlord should be privileged to interfere 
in the most sacred domestic affairs of his 
tenants, to dishonor husbands and ruin 
women. We should not think that a land- 
lord ought to compel his tenants to stand 
all night in the water, beating it to keep 
the frogs quiet so that their kind, indulgent 
employer could sleep. 
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We read of these things now, ana give 
thanks that such conditions have passed 
away. We read of the terrible contrasts 
between the superfluity on one hand and 
the starvation on the other that cursed 
and blackened the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI, and, resolutely shutting our 
eyes to Whitechapel and the Ghettoes, 
give thanks (with incomplete conviction) 
that we live in a better age. 

And yet the conditions that obtained 
in France one hundred and fifty years ago 
were merely the sublimation and_perfec- 
tion of caste; nothing else. And yet on 
the identical foundations of the feudalism 
of the eighteenth century is reared the en- 
tire system of social demarcations the 
world over. Very easily and undeniably 
one might draw the parallel between the 
Brahmans of the baronial caste of 1787 
and the Brahmans of the moneyed class of 
to-day; between the power of life and death 
and the power of employment; between 
the nobleman’s sword and the black list; 
between the dependent tenants and the 
rapidly increasing servant class whose 
lives lie in the hollow of their employer’s 
hand. One might say, for instance, that 
all the vast and growing army of Stand- 
ard Oil employees, well paid, well fed, 
loyal to their employers, their employ- 
ment depending upon their political al- 
legiance, is to all intents and purposes as 
much enslaved as were the tenants of old 
France. I put aside all such observations 
to point out one essential fact, that the 
foundation of conditions in France was 
the idea that the fortunate have rights upon 
the unfortunate; that a man is born into a 
certain station from which he cannot 
escape; that as this station entails idleness 
or requires labor it is high or low; that the 
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high men have the right to oppress their 
fellows, and the low men are doomed to 
suffer. This is the sole basis of caste 
everywhere. And caste being perfected 
to-day is India and Whitechapel, as it was 
France before 1789. 

We say that in France the toleration of 
these ideas was the product of centuries 
of the clear sweep of the strong arm and 
the “big stick’’; that sufferance and the 
sense of inferiority were bred in the very 
marrow of the bones of the people. It had 
become instinct with them to acknowledge 
that birth constituted station. In the old 
centuries the superiority of the chiefs of 
their savage tribes had been enforced upon 
them with clubs and stone hatchets. In 
the days of chivalry the barons (who were 
simply the chiefs under other names) 
made their own laws for whatever of the 
earth’s surface they could seize, and therein 
established absolutism and arbitrary sway 
over the lives and liberties of their depend- 
ents. We say that these conditions, being 
at first forced by the stronger upon the 
weaker and having no other basis, had 
become so grounded in the minds of peo- 
ple, so much a part of their lives and in- 
stincts, that in those unenlightened days 
they had no conception of any other state. 

Observe then how far we have emerged 
from that darkness. 

I happened to be in Carlsbad several 
years ago when there arrived in town a 
debilitated and offensively notorious poten- 
tate from the’ East. In the eyes of all 
decent men in the world he was justly a 
thing of abhorrence—personally and other- 
wise. As a ruler he typified despotism, 
cold and murderous; as a man he was 
ignorant, bloated with indulgence, blear- 
eyed, sodden, sensual, and savage. Only 
a short time before, he had drawn to him- 
self the curious and scornful gaze of 
civilization by offering to the queen of a 
European country an insult so gross and 
wanton that if he had been anything but 
royal he could not have escaped with his 
life. The country over which he rules is 
inert, worthless to the cause of humanity, 
sunk in medieval darkness; and he himself 
has never been of the slightest use to any 
human being, has never contributed to 
the world one idea, has never said one 
word that will be remembered an hour 
after his death. But as he drove along 
the streets the hats flew off, right and 
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left, and instinctively men by thousands 
did him honor. He was a king; he repre- 
sented Power; he embodied in his diseased 
and disfigured frame the Coercion before 
which men were compelled to abase them- 
selves; he was part of the sacred circle on 
the summit of the pyramid. 

It is a crossroads of the nations, Carlsbad. 
You shall see there men of all climes and 
complexions; and in the throngs that day 
after day unbonneted before this cruel 
and savage thing were natives of all coun- 
tries except (Iam proud to say) our own. 

There was then dwelling in the place 
a German physician, known to the world’s 
medical profession, who had saved lives 
and abolished pain by discovering a new 
fact about certain zymotic diseases. He 
was one of those that took off their hats 
to the royal visitor. Instinctively his hand 
flew to his head, and his head bowed at 
sight of the royal carriage. No man did 
reverence to him, the benefactor of man- 
kind; he and all other men did reverence 
to the bloat thing at the top of the pyramid. 

When Sir Henry Irving was at the 
height of his popularity at the old Lyceum 
Theater in London, he was on a certain 
occasion to make a new production (“ Mac- 
beth,” if my memory holds good), and 
the popular demand for first-night seats 
was so great that on the morning of the 
sale the line of purchasers stretched around 
the corner and down the Strand. I was 
told, and could well believe, that many 
in that line (women, strange to say, as 
well as men) had stood there hours, wait- 
ing for the box-office to open. ‘Twenty 
minutes, I should think, the sale had pro- 
ceeded, and the patient line had moved 
forward only a few paces, when a carriage 
drove up, a kind of masquerade footman, 
in knee-breeches, his hair gaumed over 
with something white, opened the carriage 
door, and out bounced a curious fat per- 
son apparently navigating in the center 
of a black balloon. The coarse red face, 
the large coarse mouth, and the tasteless 
and ill-made attire might have gained her 
wondering attention in many places; but 
what all there noted was the unmistakable 
evidence she bere of excessive fondness for 
hot Scotch whiskey. This creature now 
started for the lobby, the footman running 
before and bawling: 

“Way for Lady Blank! Make way for 
Lady Blank! Make way for my Lady!” 
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So the crowd made way for her. I can 
hardly hope to be believed, but at the mere 
mention of her name the line mechanically 
and instantly fell back; men that had 
stood painful hours gave way; he that at 
the window was in the act of buying his 
seats surrendered his place, and Lady 
Blank swept into it. And so they all stood 
in patient and respectful silence while she 
rated the ticket-seller for the prices he 
charged, deliberated for many moments, 
compared and discussed locations, in- 
quired minutely concerning the play and 
the cast, and at last selected her seats and 
went away. In the line behind her were 
three or four tired women, just plain 
women, that looked as if their ordinary 
vocation might be something useful in the 
world. And they stood back deferentially 
and without hesitation to let my Lady 
Highball have precedence. And, strangest 
of all, nobody in the crowd seemed to think 
the performance strange. 

Yet, on reflection, why should they think 
it strange, when the scene was so perfectly 
in keeping with all their training and ideas ? 
My Lady Highball was of the higher or- 
ders; she stood on the upper step; she 
looked back upon nine or nineteen gener- 
ations of idleness. Centuries of caste had 
steeped the men and women in that line 
with reverence for her and her kind; 
their view of life only this could be strange, 
that one of her caste should take her place 
on a level with other human beings. You 
must see such a spectacle to understand 
the entire good faith with which an Eng- 
lish newspaper gave thanks that while 
six hundred persons lost their lives in the 
Iroquois Theater disaster in Chicago none 
of them was of any distinction. And you 
must see something of the kind to under- 
stand why it is that you cannot treat with 
decency an English salesman or _hotel- 
waiter without incurring his contempt. 

It was easy to secure the punishment 
of Mr. Stead for exposing the villainies 
of men of high caste, but none of the men 
of high caste could be punished for the 
villainies that Mr. Stead exposed. They 
were all members of fine old families, some 
of them nobles of exalted rank, and Mr. 
Stead was on the lower steps. The law 
was invoked against him; it was powerless 
against them. After all these years of the 
telegraph and the newspaper to draw men 
together and to expel the bats of supersti- 
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tion, there is still no real or social democracy 
in England. The law can hardly be en- 
forced upon titled or eminent persons. 
Ten years ago the police broke up a no- 
torious band of lawbreakers in London, 
securing evidence enough to send them all 
to prison for life. But when it was found 
that the prosecution would involve many 
members of the nobility, the case was 
dropped and all the accused were set free. 
For the same crimes an untitled man 
would have been arrested one day, tried 
the next, and landed in Pentonville or 
Portland the third. 

Have the conditions changed in this 
year of grace? I think not. Here is the 
report, issued no longer ago than August, 
of the commission that investigated the 
scandals of the South African war-stores. 
I suppose a rottener state of things never 
existed in any service, nor one of more 
sinister comment upon any nation’s de- 
fenses. It appeared that the betrayal of 
trust and the crooked sale of national 
property were so common that no one 
gave much heed to such wholesale pilfer- 
ing, but rather expected it. Fortunes 
were made in a few weeks by officers that 
sold from the commissary the stores needed 
by the low-caste privates. The report 
makes all this sufficiently clear, but if you 
read the telegrams desc ribing it, you must 
have noticed the explicit statement that 
the worst discoveries of the commission 
had not been made public because of the 
eminence of the persons involved. And 
the reason this was said in such a matter- 
of-fact way is that, according to the preva- 
lent view of caste, it is entirely right that 
eminent persons should be protected and 
made immune. But the persons low down 
on the steps, let them take heed of their 
pilferings and trust betrayals, for they shall 
find no immunity. 

Again, there has never been in the United 
States or elsewhere a scandal so huge 
as that developed by the revelations con- 
cerning the British South Africa Company. 
If to the utmost it had been laid bare and 
justice had been brought upon the wrong- 
doers, it would have astounded the world 
and made all our insurance and other 
scandals together look trumpery and.poor. 
Yet, by agreement of the authorities, there 
was not only no prosecution, but the details 
of the story were conveniently suppressed. 
It would have smirched too many noble 
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WERE NATIVES OF ALL COUNTRIES EXCEPT OUR OWN 


names. For these is one law; for the men 
on the lower steps, another. And what 
shall we say then about the conditions in 
old France? You see that wherever there 
is caste there are such things. 

In the cafés of Vienna a year ago, men 
were telling a characteristic incident in 
their city’s passing show that might have 
made the groundwork for a romance, and 
yet was only a chapter of the real life that 
so far eclipses fiction. One of the famous 
old Vienna families, the stiffest aristocracy 
in Europe, had long been so reduced in 
means that it dwelt chiefly in two rooms 
at one end of the ancestral mansion, from 
the remainder of which had been sold, 
piece by piece, all the contents, including 
some good paintings and excellent old 
furniture. Some of the possessions that 
could not be sold were utilized for firewood. 
Often no food was in the house, and when 
food did come it was supplied, as was 


afterward learned, by the family servant, 
who for years had toiled in his place 
without pay, and now went forth to do odd 


jobs for other men’s hire. The family con- 
sisted of mother, son, and daughter. They 
had nothing to do but to sit and contemplate 
their own misery and their lineage, which 
was one of the most illustrious and useless 
in Europe. They could trace back their 
ancestry centuries upon centuries to some 
old thief of the Crusades, and in all that 
time not one of their name had worked 
with his hands, nor been of use, nor added 
one line to the world’s knowledge; and so 
strange are the operations of the human 
mind that reflection on these important 
facts greatly cheered them in the dark 
hours of their decline. The son seems to 
have been an exceedingly worthless person, 
even for his kind; a suggestion that in the 
distressed state of his house he should do 
something—turn doctor or lawyer, write, 
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or saw wood—having cuused him almost 
to faint. He had too high a sense of honor 
to smirch the family name by work, but 
not too high to eat the bread earned by the 
unpaid family drudge and slave. 

Three little facts seem pertinent. First, 
this family shared a carriage with some 
five or six other families similarly reduced, 
literally giving up its daily bread therefor, 
and preferring the chance of starving to the 
lowering of ancient state. Once a week, 
I think it was, they had the right to use 
this carriage, and drove grandly to the 
Prater or in the Ring. Second, when a 
distant relative heard of their distress and 
sent them money, they used all of it to 
redeem some gimcracks of family history 
they had pledged, and went on starving as 
before. And third, the servant that earned 
their daily bread without recompense did 
it with joy born of the knowledge that he 
was helping one of the highest families in 
Vienna. His instinct told him that, since 
he was so low and they were so high, 
was his duty to slave his life away in their 
behalf and take their kicks for thanks—a 
situation that ought to satisfy. Paul Bour- 
get himself. 

But the point I am aiming at is that 
wherever and whenever the worthless son 
appeared in public he took unquestioned 
precedence of all the scientists, discoverers, 
investigators, inventors, learned men, stu- 
dents, artists, and musicians of Vienna. 
His caste was high; theirs was low, and 
nothing either could do availed to change 
caste. In the end the young man com- 
mitted forgery, and was saved from public 
disgrace and punishment only by the active 
intervention of others of his order. But 
even then he remained of inviolable caste, 
fixed upon the step whereon he had been 
born, and whence no merely criminal act 
of his could dislodge him. If he had mar- 
ried beneath him, or gone into trade, or 
betaken himself to work, or associated 
with low-born persons, he would have lost 
his caste; but mere crime could not stain 
him. Asa forger he went about the city, 
and all the steps beneath him did him 
honor as of yore, for he was one of the 
Brahmans, and the instinctive feeling of 
those that met him was that not what he 
did was important, but only the state of 
his great-grandfather’s hands. 

It is from such incidents as these that 
we can measure the exact extent of our 


progress away from the ideas we all abhor. 
In India the highest caste is the Brahman 
or priestly order; next below comes the 
warrior caste. In England the Brahmans 
are the old noble families, and the warriors 
stand relatively farther down the steps. 
In Germany the warriors share the top 
platform with the nobles. Elsewhere in 
monarchical Europe (except in Austria) 
the general caste system follows that of 
Germany. In Austria the old families 
have reached an incomparable summit of 
caste exclusiveness. 

Thus it will be seen that the differences 
are chiefly of name and degree, and the 
essential principle of the thing is every- 
where identical. In all these countries 
the basis whereon the social structure 
stands is the doctrine that men that labor 
with their hands and do things necessary 
and useful are in every way inferior to the 
men they support. In ¢ Germany, notably, 
and in some other countries less notably, 
a fervor of patriotism surges somewhat 
above class divisions, and so far national 
feeling nullifies much of the national weak- 
ness that caste tends to produce. Else- 
where, also, are other slight modifications 
of Indian conditions. Thus, while a man 
loses caste if he marry out of his rank, 
the other members of his family, if inno- 
cent of connivance, do not suffer degrada- 
tion with him; or ordinarily they do not. 
A high-caste man cannot associate in any 
way with a low-caste man, a laborer or 
shopkeeper for instance, nor admit a low- 
caste man to friendly converse; but he 
can, on occasion, exchange necessary 
words with a laborer, or receive money 
from his hand, without defilement. 

In most countries a noble family, reduced 
to penury, may recoup its fortunes through 
marriage with the daughter of a rich Ameri- 
can, and the error be in a measure condoned; 
but the wife, no matter how rich, is never 
admitted to her husband’s rank. Plebeian 
she was, plebeian she remains to the end 
in all these countries, England no less than 
the others. This is the real reef on which 
our international marriages go to wreck. 
It is not that noblemen to whom American 
girls are sold are particularly more brutal 
than other men, but their American wives 
are never by any possibility, even when dis- 
tinguished by royal favor, allowed to stand 
on the same step with their husbands. 
Daily, in a thousand ways—at home by 
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SO THE CROWD MADE WAY FOR HER. 


AT THE MERE MENTION OF HER NAME THE LINE 


MECHANICALLY AND INSTANTLY FELL BACK 


their servants, abroad by the public—they 
are reminded of their lowly origin, of the 
blood of workingmen that flows through 
their veins, of the taint of the useful and of 
the worthy that disgraces their ancestry. 
Year after year this goes on, a bitter, grind- 
ing, acrid persecution, until one of two 
results follows: The American wife resents 
her experiences, and the marriage goes to 
pieces on the lee shore of the divorce court; 


or her spirit breaks under the burden, and 
she becomes the household dish-rag. 

No matter what you may hear, this is 
the real situation in every case where an 
American girl has married a titled foreigner. 
It was the cause of the Marlborough 
break-up; it is the cause of many another 
marital tragedy, sometimes too hideous to 
be made known. If the walls of the Ameri- 
can legations could speak, what stories they 
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could tell of these things! Pity with all your 
heart the American girl that forms one of 
these alliances. No matter how good or kind 
or considerate her husband may be, no mat- 
ter how carefully her pride may conceal her 
situation, the weight of the pyramid is upon 
her, she is low-born, she is out of her rank. 
Here and there she may receive a forced 
and grudging attention. She will have it 
argued in her behalf that the millionaire 
caste in America is, relatively speaking, like 
the Brahman elsewhere; that the million- 
aires are the best we have been able to do 
so far and are entitled to much considera- 
tion as substitutes for the fine old families 
that we lack. She may be invited and re- 
ceived and bowed to, but she will never in 
reality rise from the lowly step whereon she 
was born; and nobody knows that better 
than she knows it. 

On the Continent her case is probably a 
little worse than in England. The Ameri- 
can wife of a high-caste Austrian or German 
is not invited to the homes of her husband’s 
friends, nor recognized socially, and never 
can be. All the wealth of a dozen multi- 
millionaires would not purchase admission 
to ‘the high castes of Vienna, nor break 
down the iron barriers that would surround 
the American bride of an Austrian Brah- 
man. And it may be believed with all con- 
fidence that until our own caste system 
secures a Clear and definite recognition 
abroad, all such marriages will continue 
to result in nothing but divorces, scandals, 
or boundless miseries. 

In Germany the military caste has really 
more privileges than the old noble caste. 
German army officers are practically 
immune against the operation of all laws 
except the code of the service, and cannot 
be punished for any offenses except treason 
and insubordination. Army officers are 
encouraged to look upon themselves as 
superior to civilians, and to exact civilian 
deference accordingly. As the army offi- 
cer takes his way through the streets, all 
other men (and all women) must clear his 
path. Very lenient views are held of 
officers’ debts to civilians, so that often 
civilian creditors can hardly proceed against 
military debtors. At Frankfort, about ten 
years ago, a tailor dunned an officer that 
owed him money, and the officer ran his 
sword through the tailor’s body. The officer 
was not punished. In a certain town a 


young army officer and a civilian had been 
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playmates—you remember that dreadful 
story. The officer came home ona visit. His 
friend, meeting him on the street, called 
him by the old affectionate name he had 
used in their boyhood, and the officer drew 
his sword and killed him for not saluting. 
Some public agitation followed; the Social- 
ists, who are always disturbing the social 
order and stirring up unrest, made much 
of the case, and demanded the murderer’s 
punishment. So he was punished. He 
was sentenced to some months’ luxurious 
confinement in a fortress, from which he 
was soon afterward released. The mur- 
dered youth happened to be serving his 
period of enforced military training. It 
was held that he was only a private, and 
that the officer’s action, although a trifle 
precipitate, was easily excusable. 

At Carlsbad, one morning, I made note 
of a brilliantly dressed young Austrian 
lieutenant taking his morning walk near 
one of the springs. Nothing else on earth, 
I suppose, approaches the grandeur .and 
beauty of an Austrian officer’s uniform, 
and this young gentleman wore his with 
impressive distinction. His line of. ad- 
vance crossed at right angles the end of 
the line of patients waiting to have their 
glasses filled at the Kaiserbrunnen. The 
last person in that line was a decent matron 
of respectable appearance and old enough 
to be the lieutenant’s mother. By deviating 
two feet from a straight path, the lieutenant 
could have gone behind her. He marched 
straight ahead, knocked her out of his 
way (she was not noticing, poor thing), 
and went on without a word or a look. 
And nobody seemed to think that per- 
formance strange. In some quarters of 
the world the lieutenant would have been 
lynched. In Austria the woman’s son or 
husband or brother would have been run 
through the body for resenting the insult. 
The lieutenant was of the high military 
caste; instinctively people seemed to feel 
it was right that one of his rank should 
tread upon low persons. 

In many a Continental city young army 
officers go about the streets leering at 
women and addressing them with insulting 
remarks,- and the women’s natural pro- 
tectors dare not for their lives say a word. 
Every observant American that has been 
much in Europe knows this situation very 
well. The people there know it still better. 
But the old instinct is in their bones. The 














caste boundaries hold them in, and suffer- 
ance is the badge of all their tribe. 

In England army officers are on a dif- 
ferent footing, but form, nevertheless, a 
very strict caste. Only gentlemen (in the 
English sense) are eligible, largely for the 
reason that the pay is so small that a man 
must have means independent of his salary. 
Other barriers exist, of which I mention 
one here because it appropriately illustrates 
a phase of the subject, and also because 
in view of certain events in our own army 
it seems to have much incentive to reflec- 
tion. About twelve years ago the son of a 
shopkeeper, who, in turn, was the son of a 
retired but enterprising butler, aspired to 
an army career, got through Sandhurst 
(English West Point), and received a 
lieutenancy in a regiment stationed at 
Aldershot. How much of what followed 
was with the connivance or knowledge of 
the high military authorities I have no 
guess, but to an outsider it seemed impos- 
sible that such things could go on unnoticed. 
At once upon his appearance at Aldershot, 
a violent antipathy to him was manifested 
by the other officers, not because there was 
anything objectionable about his manners, 
but for two other reasons, good and suffi- 
cient. First, he was poor; and second, he 
represented an invasion that the officers 
believed should be stopped at the beginning. 
So they adopted an elaborate course of 
persecution to make him resign. None of 
them would recognize him socially or speak 
to him when off duty. Daily he received 
anonymous letters threatening him with 
mutilation or death. Ingenious annoy- 
ances and indignities were prepared for 
him: his bed was filled with rocks, and his 
shoes with filth; his uniform was mired, 
and his scabbard hacked. At best the 
typical Sandhurst subaltern is much of a 
beast; and these lay awake at night to 
emphasize their natural tendencies. One 
trick of which they are the unequaled mas- 
ters they played to perfection. Whenever the 
victim came within hearing, remarks flew 
back and forth about the degraded state 
of a butler’s position and the loathsome- 
ness of shopkeepers. Finally, the plebeian 
adhering to his post in spite of all this 
deviltry, the conspirators broke into his 
quarters one night, carried him forth, and 
with ropes dragged him to and fro through 
a horse-pond. In the course of which 
pleasant diversion, the victim being nearly 
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drowned and incurring illness, the affair 
was forced upon official notice, and be- 
came a public scandal. A parliamentary 
inquiry was had, and the curious may 
glean from its proceedings more details 
of this interesting affair than I have here 
space for. But in the end nothing -was 
done. The young gentlemen that took 
part in the horse-pond entertainment were 
members of some of the best families in 
England. Instinctively men felt that it 
would be wrong to punish them for what 
was after all only a laudable attempt to 
defend their own order from contamina- 
tion. 

So lingers in the habits and the instincts 
of the race the spirit of the ancient régime. 
All about Europe are vast masses of people 
born to a certain state, doomed by unassail- 
able law never to emerge from it. In- 
deed, you can hardly say that in mon- 
archical countries any people exist not so 
circumscribed. At the bottom of the pile 
are the peasants and the laborers; the shop- 
keepers are arranged on tiers above them; 
the successful manufacturers and, in Ger- 
many particularly, the successful profes- 
sional men come next; and then appear 
the barons, nobles, and officers, up to the 
throne. It is the same old story. The 
normal ties of sympathy and good-will be- 
tween men and men can no more exist in 
such an atmosphere than roses can grow 
in the crater of Vesuvius. And that is why 
the pariah breeds influenza in the East End 
of London and the plague in the purlieus 
of Bombay. He has had no chance to be 
anything else but pariah; he has _ been 
held down centuries upon centuries by the 
sheer weight of the hatred of all the classes 
above him; he is the inevitable product of 
caste. 

What conditions are in other corners of 
the lower steps of the pyramid, judge from 
the history of the peasants of Ireland. All 
the avenues of opportunity being closed, 
the lower orders struggle on like dull oxen, 
often in environments that scandal hu- 
manity and make of civilization a huge 
sardonic jest. Almost everywhere on the 
European continent you can see women 
carrying great stones up the ladders of new 
buildings, or struggling with wheelbarrows 
and pickaxes. Most of the stones in the 
handsome new railway station at Nurem- 
berg were carried up the ladders by old 
women. It isa fact; I saw it. If you were 
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to follow some of these toiling creatures 
to their homes at night, you would be 
amazed and disheartened to find them 
crawling into miserable holes and corners 
like those inhabited by wild beasts or by 
the Sudras of India. It is truth; I have 
seen them. These are the Sudras of 
Europe; the closed avenues of opportunity 
have brought them to this, nothing else. 
They are of the lowest caste; it is decreed 
for them from their birth that they shall 
tread the dull round their ancestors trod; 
the whole structure of society placed above 
them weighs them into the mire. Just to 
the extent that there is concentrated power 
in their- country, there is caste; and just 
to the extent that there is caste, down at 
the bottom crawl these terrible things that 
shake in your face the indictment of their 
existence. 

And while these specters gather, the 
courts of Europe swarm, even as in the old 
days, with the delicate flowerage of the 
leisure class; and the aspiring human mind 
is fixed upon questions of who shall stand 
first on the edge of the gilded steps, who 
shall have precedence over whom, whether 
a rosette should be worn on the right or 
the left shoulder. Court life in the days of 
Louis XIV may have been more pictur- 
esque, but it was not different in its essen- 
tials, nor in the nature of the employments 
it presented. Now, as then, the absorbing 
business is to keep the skirts of one’s an- 
cestry clean from the taint of work and 
use, and to preserve exact distances be- 
tween us and the people below us. 

And, meantime, how about the Sudras 
and pariahs ? 

The cabmen of London do not own 
their cabs, but hire them of great com- 
panies, paying fourteen shillings a day. 
At the average fares, the first ten only pay 
the rental; thereafter if they find fares they 
can earn something for themselves. Some- 


times men that are not drivers nor expe- 
rienced get the fourteen shillings and the 
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endorsements, go through the necessary 
formalities, and take out a cab to see what 
they can earn. While waiting for trade, 
cabmen are not allowed to take shelter 
in their cabs lest high-caste customers 
subsequently entéring should thereby suf- 
fer contamination. Sometimes, “on the 
rank,” the cabmen wait hours upon hours 
in the cold rain or bitter sleet, but they 
must wait sitting outside in their places. 
One night late in the fall, when a dismal 
rain that had lasted a week was still dropping 
heavily, I took a cab for a few blocks to 
Hyde Park Corner, and alighting handed 
the man a half-crown, and waited unob- 
servantly for change—the fare being a 
shilling. The man took the coin, held it 
a second, and blurted out: 

“Oh, sir, please let me keep it. I’ve 
been out all day, and this is only the second 
fare I’ve had.” 

An unmistakable ring of feeling made 
me look up. He was staring at me with 
two great eyes from a face leaden white. 
The least experienced observer could have 
seen that he had consumption. He shiv- 
ered, he was wet through, and he had _ no 
rain-cape, being too poor, I suppose, to 
buy one. The lights burned in the Park 
Lane mansions, people were passing under 
red awnings from their carriages, a great 
glittering machine went by with powdered 
footmen and laughing and jeweled women. 
The regular procession of outcastes was 
passing the corner in the dripping rain— 
the wretched things that walk the streets 
all night or sleep (so much as the police 
will let them) in doorways and arches. 
Here on the box of this cab was one of their 
order that had tried to help himself, that 
had struggled a little to get out of his pit; 
and so far that night he was ten shillings 
worse off than nothing, and the hand of 
death was upon him. It is impossible to 
pretend that the golden top of the pyra- 
mid looked very beautiful in his presence, 
but it seemed wonderfully hard and real. 
















The Voice of the Future 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


Illustrated with a Photo-study by ADELAIDE HANSCOM 


O child, if you can hear the Future's voice, 
And keep that brimming laughter in your eyes, 
How you have shamed us—we who boast each hour 
That we are old and wise! 


The years, the years, they may be very bleak 
For you, O little one who bravely came 

Out of the darkness with undaunted hope, 
And heart and soul aflame! 


How many a solemn riddle you must read! 
O child, the path of pain before you lies; 

Long is the road and rough —and yet I see 

That laughter in your eyes! 


Christian Science 


An Impartial Estimate 


By Charles Klein 


Author of ** The Music Master,” ‘‘ The Lion and the Mouse,” ‘‘The Daughters of Men,” etc 


EpiTor1AL Note.—While it is never an easy matter to arrive at an impantial, 
unprejudiced opinion upon any subject, the case of Christian Science presents some 
peculiar difficulties. Its beliefs are continually attacked and ridiculed by some species 
of humorists, as well as by those whose interests are affected by the spread of its 
doctrines. The writings of its adherents have a quality that is undoubtedly obscure, 
and confusing to the mind of the “outsider.” The isolation of its founder has fur- 
nished much striking “copy” for the daily press. Assertions and denials fill column 
after column until it is impossible not to feel that few, if any, real facts have been estab- 
lished. 

From all the controversy, however, there stands out one fact which even the bitterest 
enemies of its doctrines cannot in fairness deny, and this is that Christian Science has 
unquestionably lessened the tragedy of life for many thousands of persons. A matter 
with so important a bearing upon human happiness can neither be lightly brushed aside 
with ridicule nor irf other ways ignored. It is not the purpose of the CosMOPOLITAN to 
assist in the propaganda of Christian Science, but in the face of recent attacks upon its 
leaders and its beliefs, we feel that an impartial estimate from one who has experienced 
benefit from the practice of its principles may not be unwelcome to those who are 
willing and anxious to give a free and open mind to the judgment of its claims. 

Mr. Klein, the distinguished author of the greatest successes of the past two theatrical 
seasons, who contributes the tollowing article, has adopted the principles of Christian 
Science for his own health and happiness. He has related elsewhere his experience with 
Christian Science. Speaking of his attitude toward life and the consequences of that 
attitude before he investigated this science, he says: 


“My highest ideals, my gods, were success, fame, wealth, beauty in externalized forms 
(art). I nourished anger, revenge, and envy, was easily offended, and brooded over sup- 
posed injury. According to the world’s standards, I was rated a fairly good fellow, for I 
lived well within the pale of the civil and social laws—in short, I lived a conventional life. 
Thus I went on, and life was one round of mingled pleasure, pain, work, play, enjoyment, 
misery, health, and sickness—making existence a chaos, a self-evident contradiction, a bur- 
den. I often asked myself what was the object of my existence, what it meant. Theology, 
philosophy, and science had spoken in answer to my questions, but their replies had only in- 
creased my perplexity, and I endeavored to solve the problem of existence myself by plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into the game of mortal life. 

“T was fairly successful in my profession (that of writing for the stage), and had no 
financial worries, but my health began to give way, my nervous system broke down, and in 
a very short time I counted among my assets liver-complaint insomnia, dyspepsia, nervous 
irritability, and a constant dread of some impending danger, an almost absolute hopelessness, 
which state made not only me but my family exceedingly unhappy. I consulted physicians, 
specialists, alienists, even druggists, as to the possible remedies for my multifarious diseases. 
I took nearly all their advice, and as much of their medicine as my stomach would stand. 
; Life was a living death, and death seemed to offer the only hope. Incipient melan- 
cholia set in, and I took a saddening pleasure, a morbid interest, in thinking of the joys of 
oblivion. Life had completely lost its interest for me.” 


In this despair a friend recommended Christian Science, and Mr. Klein consented to 
visit a practitioner, but he did not believe that he could be cured. The practitioner’s 
first statements seemed arrant nonsense, but Mr. Klein resolved to listen, and then 
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“with a marvelous exhibition of patience, the practitioner gently explained that God did not 
create evil, and has no consciousness of evil, for God is Love, Life, and Truth, infinite Mind, 
and that the recognition of this infinite Mind would destroy the false mental pictures that 
were manifesting themselves on my body, destroying my peace and happiness, and thus 
creating all my apparent woes. ‘The word ‘apparent’ annoyed me. Why apparent? Was 
1 not to believe the testimony of my own senses? To my utter astonishment he replied, 
‘No.’ I asked him to explain, and he showed me a book, the title of which was ‘ Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy. I looked it over, and 
thought it was a sort of ethical culture handbook. I said I would investigate it, and I did!” 


As a result of treatment and a study of “Science and Health,” 


“T gradually, indeed almost immediately, recovered my health, my peace of mind, pro- 
fessional and financial success, and happiness far beyond my wildest dream, and I have 
never taken a drug nor consulted a physician since that hour.” 


This change in Mr. Klein’s mental and physical condition is not a matter of opinion, 
for an overwhelming amount of testimony can be brought forward to substantiate it. He 
believes, and from his own experience he has every reason to believe, that thousands of 
unhappy fellow-sufferers may be benefited as he has been. Mr. Klein is not wanting in 
gratitude to Christian Science and its founder: 


“ 


When I see the depth of the pit of human belief and worldly knowledge, and then get 
a glimpse of the vast distance we have to travel in our journey from the material to the 
spiritual, a faint sense of the meaning of infinity is unfolded to me. When I think of my- 
self as I was, in all my falsity (ignorance of my real self), trying to separate myself from 
God and from my fellow-man by imbedding myself in sense; when I think of the selfish 
motives and their inevitable punishments from which I have been rescued, I no longer won- 
der that Christian Scientists are so profuse in their expressions of gratitude to Mrs. Eddy. 
In fact, when I think of what Christian Science has done for me, and that it is through her 
we have received this truth, I feel that her great work for mankind is underrated rather than 
overrated, even by Christian Scientists themselves. I know that I have not yet sufficient 
‘understanding either to realize or appreciate its greatness.” 


‘HE generally accepted cine, etc., who may or may not be more or 
f, definition of “truth” is less prejudiced against it. 
“conformity to a fixed It is a fact that in the realms of journal- 
principle—that which _ ism and literature, the fine and plastic arts, 
wae is true concerning any the sciences and professions, any person 
matter.”” It is safe to who undertakes to criticize or investigate, 
say that “the truth or to issue polemics of any nature in regard 
depends on or is ar-_ to, the aforesaid subjects is expected to 
rived at by a legitimate deduction from all have some intimate knowledge of the sub- 
the facts which are truly material.” ject he discusses, criticizes, condemns, or 
A comprehensive question that seems to praises. And yet it is a curious fact that 
be agitating the public mind to-day is, not more than one person out of a hundred 
What is the relationship of truth to Chris- who write their opinions of Christian Sci- 
tian Science, in what degree is that science ence for the newspapers, magazines, or 
a true science, and how have the facts journals has submitted that science to any 
which appertain to that science been ar- practical test of any description by which 
rived at? he might be enabled to know its intrinsic 
The articles on Christian Science which value; when the hundredth person, who 
are appearing from day to day in the public has _ tested Christian Science, writes, he 
journals, magazines, etc., throw very little invariably acknowledges it to be founded 
light on the subject because, for the most on truth, and endorses all its claims. What 
part, these articles are written by persons — should we say of an art critic who had never 
who have made only a superficial investi- studied art, of a dramatic critic who had 
gation of that science or have submitted never studied the drama, of an essayist 
it to no personal test, relying largely on who knew nothing of ethics, morals, or 
one-sided testimony, casual, critical obser- economics, or of a psychologist who knew 
vation, or on the say-so of members of other _ nothing of the relation of the mind to the 
religious denominations, schools of medi- body? Yet not one of the persons who 
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have adversely criticized Christian Science 
has investigated that science by the test of 
a personal application to himself or herself, 
or, indeed, by any practical tests of any 
nature whatever, but in almost every in- 
stance they have relied on a superficial 
examination of the facts of the case. 

So, for the most part, the public reads 
merely the opinions, beliefs, and surmises 
of those who are in no position to judge 
whether Christian Science be true or false. 
How can we in the very nature of things 
deny the power of the mind to heal the body 
when we have successfully submitted our 
bodies to the test of metaphysical healing ? 
I admit the position of the agnostic who 
acknowledges that he doesn’t know, but I 
cannot see any logic or justice in the posi- 
tion of the man who denies because he 
cannot see, or hopes that it is not so because 
he thinks it is. 

I must confess that I was in the position 
of the man who denies, until my health 
compelled me to put Christian Science to 
the test; and since then I have invariably 
found that good thoughts produce good 
effects, that the more I understand of the 
nature of God the more good comes into 
my life. Good thought is a vitalizing en- 
ergy, and evil thought is a devitalizing 
reaction. Would I be in a position to write 
convincingly on the subject of Christian 
Science if I had not put it to as thorough a 
test as I did? Could I descant on its prin- 
ciples if I did not apply those principles to 
my own particular case? Could I deny the 
testimony of thousands of persons in favor 
of Christian Science unless I was in a posi- 
tion to state that I knew their testimony 
was false? What does it prove that I 
merely think it false? I must know, and 
how can I know unless I prove? To be 
honest to others you must be honest to 
yourself. So when I realized that evil 
thoughts produce evil effects the questions 
naturally arose: What is good and what is 
evil? What is true and what is false? 
And these are precisely the questions that 
Christian Science answers, and answers 
fully and completely, to the man who asks 
the questions honestly and not merely out 
of idle curiosity or for the purpose of carp- 
ing criticism. 

Nine-tenths of the evil of the world comes 
through ignorance or false beliefs. A study 
of Christian Science removes this ignorance 
and destroys these false beliefs. The 
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trouble with the world is not that it has too 
little faith, but that it has too much faith 
in the wrong direction. The world believes 
too much in the power of evil and not 
enough in the power of good. It believes 
in the power of money, in physical force, in 
self-will, in self-love, in the survival of the 
strongest and the consequent destruction 
of the weak. It believes in the power of 
hate, of cunning, of subtlety, and in the 
futility of love as a force or energy. As a 
consequence, evil predominates. Christian 
Science teaches the power of good and 
good only, the power of mind and mind 
only. It does not ignore disease, but 
teaches us to lessen the power of disease, 
and not to be afraid of it. It teaches us the 
health-restoring quality of sound thought, 
the antitoxic quality of love and truth, the 
dynamic energy of pure, hopeful thought 
unadulterated by fear of the poisonous 
germs of sin, disease, and death. Christian 
Science gives us hope, and it gives us health. 
How, then, can he who has never been to 
Christian Science for hope or for health, 
judge of its power in this or any other direc- 
tion? A clean, unprejudiced view of that 
science should at least enable one to realize 
that its objects are noble and elevating and 
fraught with infinite good to the human 
race. 

It is not my intention in this article to 
bring to bear every argument for, nor to 
consider any particular argument against, 
Christian Science; but I cannot refrain 
from calling to mind at this point the bar- 
riers that the world always erects to stay 
the march of truth. People instinctively 
rebel against the overthrow of established 
conditions, because the world as a whole 
is mentally lazy, and refuses to think in any 
direction different from the one in which it 
operates. From time immemorial leaders 
of truth have been crucified, stoned, im 
prisoned, or otherwise maltreated. The 
prophets and leaders of thought mentioned 
in the canonical writings were hated, stoned, 
and murdered. Pathfinders, like Colum- 
bus, Galileo, Dr. Harvey, Morse, were 
threatened, jeered at, and imprisoned. 
The greater the truth the greater the un- 
belief, for the world adopts the line of least 
mental resistance. It prefers to believe 
what it already knows rather than what it 
does not yet know, and so, from a popular 
point of view, the truth remains untrue 
until time and custom have developed it 
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into accepted truth. But it too often hap- 
pens that the mob spirit which controls the 
unthinking world seeks to sacrifice the 
original thinker. After the sacrifice they 

think it over and adopt the reform, solacing 
themselves with the comforting idea that it 
was always true. In one sense, the world 
is right; truth is never invented. It is dis- 
covered or rediscovered; and at this point 
[ should like to speak of Mrs. Mary Baker 

Eddy, the discoverer and founder of Chris- 
tian Science. I have seen Mrs. Eddy, and 
have heard her speak. In appearance she 
seems to be rather tall and dignified, almost 
stately. As a matter of fact, she is not very 
tall, but she has the most impressive man- 
ner of any person I have ever met. It is an 
innate, dominating, spiritual individuality 
that asserts itself almost without effort. 
Her voice is the voice of one who knows, 
and not of one who merely believes. There 
is no hysterical gush, no fanatic spirit of 
ecstasy, but a calm, self-possessed, well- 
poised mental equilibrium that is remark- 
able in a woman of her years. 

Whatever may have been the mistaken 
attitude of some of her followers in times 
past, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
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Mrs. Eddy is sincere and earnest in the 
effort to do mankind the greatest service 
any individual can do; that is, to relieve it 
from the oppression of its daily existence, 
to found a system of ethics and rules of con- 
duct that shall not only be a religion for 
Sundays and holidays, but for every second 
of existence from the moment of birth to 
maturity and beyond the grave—for all 
time. 

Mrs. Eddy is enjoying the best of health, 
and is in excellent spirits, while her mental 
strength and her reasoning faculties are 
clear and as sound as a bell. I know her 
handwriting very well, and was really sur- 
prised only a few days ago, on seeing a 
letter from her, to note that her handwriting 
showed that she had a fine grasp, not only 
of the subject-matter in the letter, but also 
of her pen. Remarkable indeed, when we 
think of the busy life she is leading and the 
tremendous amount of mental work she 
has done and is doing! That one endowed 
with such extraordinary executive ability 
in organization, the most resourceful writer 
of the d: Ly on metaphysical questions, should 
still retain her mental grasp on the world’s 
affairs is in itself a tribute to the efficacy of 
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the science she has discovered, especially if 
we remember that some forty-odd years 
ago Mrs. Eddy was given up by materia 
medica as incurable. 

Mrs. Eddy seeks seclusion, and for a 
good reason. Like all thinkers, she must 
spend a great deal of time in meditation; 
that is, in mental work. There is nothing 
mystical or mysterious about her solitude. 
She is really no more inaccessible than the 
head of any big enterprise. It will readily 
be seen that she is held in such great esteem 
by Christian Scientists that were the line 
not drawn rigidly, she would simply be in- 
undated with visitors. Her simple home 
at Concord, New Hampshire, would be 
overrun not only by Scientists and those 
interested in Science, but also by multitudes 
of sight-seers and curiosity-seekers. She 
would have no time to attend to the multi- 
farious duties of leadership, much less to 
the task of working out her own salvation. 
Christian Science is growing so rapidly, so 
many thousands are being added to the 
already large body, that new problems 
arise daily, and it is the consideration of 
these problems that calls for seclusion. 

It may be interesting to note that Mrs. 
Eddy has no income except the royalty that 
accrues from the sale of her books. She 
receives nothing from the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, or from 
any of the branch churches. Her leader- 
ship is spiritual in every sense of the word; 
it is by no means political, and under no 
circumstances does she assume personal con- 
trol. Her book, “Science and Health,” has 
made its own history. Through the ideas 
conveyed in that work thousands have been 
healed of various diseases, both functional 
and organic. I know personally hundreds 
of people who have been healed of various 
diseases by realizing and observing the 
truths written in “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” and many of my 
own immediate family have been healed of 
various ailments, and have otherwise bene- 
fited thereby. Every form of disease known 
to materia medica has been either destroyed 
or removed by the application of the prin- 
ciples of Christian Science, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that a knowledge of 
these truths will elevate one’s mental per- 
spective to such an extent that, no matter 
what his position in life may be, it will 
increase his business or professional capac- 
ities and stimulate him to higher endeavor. 
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Be his position high or low, he will receive 
a mental impetus, an elevation that will 
enable him to scale obstacles that at first 
sight appear almost insurmountable. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Chris- 
tian Scientists have no organized forms of 
charity, simply because their methods do 
not follow the conventional ruts. Christian 
Science enables one to obtain and hold 
positions that prevent the necessity for 
charity. It is real, it is permanent, charity 
to enable the poor to avoid the necessity of 
asking alms. To enable the poor to help 
themselves is the most practical form of 
charity. That the healing in Christian 
Science should appear miraculous is one of 
the mistakes of the age. The rising of the 
sun is a miracle, but as it happens every 
day it does not appear miraculous. Wire- 
less telegraphy is a miracle, but as its prin- 
ciple is understood it does not appear mir- 
aculous. If the principle of Christian Sci- 
ence were better understood, the healing of 
disease through the dynamic energy of 
mind would not seem miraculous. Those 
who criticize truth do so because they do 
not understand it. The world’s ignorance 
of truth has always created a ‘resistance to 
progress, and will continue to do so until 
universal consciousness is prepared to 
receive it. 

The world is slowly beginning to realize 
that a science of right thinking and right 
acting, a science of happiness and of divine 
love, and a science of life and truth are the 
fundamentals of a universal religion that 
blesses, that will continue to bless, that 
cannot help blessing, all mankind. The 
world will some day realize that Christian 
Science applies with equal force to all 
beings, races, and nations; that it is ham- 
pered by no creeds, dogmas, or rituals: 
that it subscribes to no particular schools of 
medicine, isms, ologies, or osophies; that 
it is a universal truth that will bring man- 
kind together in the bonds of brotherhood. 
But this can never be until men agree as to 
a standard of good, until men have one 
ideal, one God or Good, one source of in- 
spiration, one hope, one great principle. 
This sounds like idealism, but it is practical 
idealism; it applies to the individual, to the 
nation. The uplifting of the unit is the up- 
lifting of all, for what is eternally true for 
one must be eternally true for all. -And 
this is what Christian Science is trying to 
teach and is teaching—good for all. 
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3 AM told by reputable 

N, publishers (if authors 
will permit me to affirm 
the existence of such) 
We that the novel is un- 
@) dergoing abatement of 
its vogue—that the 
: &} “‘best selling” novels of 
to-day count their sales by tens of thou- 
sands, instead of hundreds of thousands, 
as did those of yesteryear. If this did not 
injuriously affect the prosperity of our 
sister commonwealth of Indiana, it could 
be noted without regret, for the novel of 
to-day is unquestionably a pretty bad 
novel—quite as bad as the “best sellers” 
of last evening. 

In my poor judgment there have not 
been published in the last quarter-century 
a half-dozen novels that were worth read- 
ing, and probably not one that posterity 
will take the trouble to read. Novel- 
writing (in English) is a lost art, if, as an 
art, it ever existed. It is not to be denied 
that there have been novels that were 
worth reading, for some have been written 
by great writers; and whatever is written 
by a great writer is likely to be that. But 
between that which is worth reading and 
that which was worth writing there is a 
distinction. For a man who can do great 
work, to do work that is less great than 
the best that he can do is not worth while, 
and novel-writing, I hold, does not bring 
out the best that is in him. 

The novel bears the same relation to 
literature that the panorama bears to 
painting. With whatever skill and feeling 
the panorama is painted, it must lack that 
basic quality in all art, unity, totality of 
effect. As it cannot all be seen at once, 
its parts must be seen successively, each 
effacing the one seen before; and at the 
last there remains no coherent and _har- 
monious memory of the work. It is the 
same with a story too long to be read with 
a fresh attention at a single sitting. Poe 
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rightly held that there could be no such 
thing as a long poem, meaning a poem 
that was all poetry; and this is quite as 
true of imaginative prose. Imagination is 
incapable, not of “sustained effort” (the 
effort, when in evidence, is what ails the 
work), but of sustained excellence. Its 
highest flight is its briefest. A novel is a 
diluted story—a story cumbered with 
trivialities and nonessentials. I have never 
seen one that would not be bettered by 
cutting out a half or three-quarters of it. 

In England and America the novel is as 
dead as Queen Anne. As a literary 
method, it never had any other vitality 
than the quality from which it got its name. 
It has no natural place in the scheme of 
letters, and its end was inevitable. When 
Richardson and Fielding set it going, a 
mere century and a half ago, it charmed 
a generation to which it was new. From 
their day to ours, with a lessening charm, 
it has taken the attention of the multitude, 
and grieved the judicious, but, its impulse 
exhausted, it stops by its inherent inertia. 
Its dead body we shall have with us, doubt- 
less, for many years, but its soul “is with 
the saints, I trust.” 

This is true, not only locally but gen- 
erally. So far as I am able to judge, no 
good novels are now “made in Germany,” 
nor in France, nor in any European coun- 
try except Russia. There the art, fore- 
doomed to senility and death, has still 
something of the vigor of youth. There 
the soil is not exhausted: it produces with- 
out fertilizers. In Russia we find simple, 
primitive conditions, and the novel holds 
something of the elemental passions of 
the race, unsophisticated by introspection, 
analysis of motive, problemism, dissection 
of character, and the other “odious sub- 
tleties” that go before a fall. But the 
blight is upon it even there, with an en- 
croachment visible in the compass of a 
single lifetime. Compare Tolstoy’s “The 
Cossacks” with his recent work in fiction, 
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and you will see an individual decadence 
prefiguring a national, just as one was seen 
in the interval between “Adam Bede” 
and “Daniel Deronda.’”’ When the story- 
teller is ambitious to be a philosopher there 
is an end to good story-telling. Novelists 
are now all philosophers—excepting those 
who have “stumbled to eternal mock” as 
reformers. 
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Mr. James J. Hill, the railroad man, is 
acutely sensible of the disadvantages of 
governmental control of railroads. He 
protests that building and operating rail- 
roads is at best an unprofitable and op- 
pressed industry. “Why, I challenge you,” 
he said in a recent speech, “to point out a 
road that has not failed at some part of its 
career. Most of them have been reor- 
ganized, have had their capital wiped out, 
and have passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers.”’ 

As the failure of none of them has en- 
tailed the impoverishment of their project- 
ors and managers, even the disasters to 
some of Mr. Hill’s having left him com- 
fortably well off, it is uncertain whether 
he asks our compassion for the right-of- 
way and the rails, or for the ties and rolling- 
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If a man is known by what he laughs 
at, those who find amusement in the Amer- 
ican Stock Breeders’ Association’s attempt 
to apply its methods to improvement of 
the human race would do well to laugh 
behind the hand. The Association is pro- 
moting legislation limiting freedom of 
marriage. It proposes to deny to moral, 
mental, and physical defectives the right 
to propagate their kind. This, it seems 
to me, is a serious movement, offering about 
the only hope that we have of bettering 
conditions that each generation finds more 
nearly insupportable than did the one 
before. Our penal laws, even when ad- 
ministered with a fair approach to good- 
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faith, have nowhere stayed the ever-ac- 
celerating progress of crime, which, in- 
deed, advances in all civilized countries 
by leaps and bounds. The physician and 
the sanitary engineer have done something, 
not much, to check a few kinds of bodily 
disease, but multiplication of asylums for 
the insane, homes for the feeble-minded, 
and other provisions for the intellectually 
incapable is by no means due to an in- 
creasing altruism taking account of a uni- 
form evil. The demand for these charities 
outruns the supply; private and public 
benevolence is more and more heavily 
taxed in order to overtake it. 

If, in society’s immemorial war against 
crime, we have not the wisdom and mercy 
to take full advantage of our power by 
exterminating, once and for all time, the 
habitual-criminal class, we should at least 
prevent it from recruiting its ranks by al- 
liance with the stork. If directly and in- 
directly we undertake to eradicate disease, 
we have the right to limit the output of 
predestined patients. If we must care for 
the several kinds of insane, we may justly 
demand that they shall not impose upon 
our progeny the burden of providing for 
their own. The reform proposed is by 
no means radical, and its advocates are 
better able to judge of its efficacy than any 
other class of observers, for they have © 
proved it in their business. Heredity is as 
strong and constant a force in us as in 
animals, and they who for a commercial 
purpose have “harnessed” it for produc- 
tion of desirable types are entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing when for a higher pur- 
pose they propose an extension of their 
methods to ourselves. The only amusing 
thing about it is that the manifest advan- 
tage of these methods should accrue to 
us only through our horses, cattle, pigs, 
dogs, and poultry, and that among our- 
selves the term “good breeding” should 
have nothing to do with breeding. Still, 
it means something, and proponents of a 
sensible and practicable beneficence may 
justly hold that it forbids the rest of us to 
deride them. 











magazine to 
Colon and the 
Canal Zone, 
not to report 
upon the prog- 
ress of the 
great enter- 
prise, but to 
study the con- 
ditions to 
which health 
and vital en- 
ergy were sub- 
jected in this 
tropical envi- 
ronment, and 
to investigate 
the authenti- 
city of reports 
of the official 
waste of prop- 
erty and 
money. In his 


articles our in-- 


vestigator dem- 
onstrated 
that the health 
and comfort of 
the residents of 
Co'on would 
be greatly ben- 
efited by new 
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THE SERIES of articles entitled “ Panama 
—the Human Side,” by Poultney Bigelow, 
published last year in the CosMoPOLITAN, 
not only aroused wide interest throughout 
this country, but elicited some harsh criti- 
cism from the officials and employees of the 
canal. Mr. Bigelow was sent by this 





CIRCULAR 
MUNICIPALITY OF EMPIRE 
EMPIRE, September 6, 1906. 


In view of the fact that the Secretary of 
State,.the Hon. Elihu Root, is to visit the 
Canal Zone about the 20th of this month, to 
be followed some six weeks later by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is earnestly re- 
quested that the owners of all houses in the 
Municipality, and especially of those along the 
line of the Panama Railroad, will give such 
buildings a coat of paint or whitewash and 
clean up and improve the surroundings at once 
—that by the 20th instant a marked and gen- 


eral improvement may be manifest. 
The Municipality will undertake the work 


of whitewashing, furnishing materials in cases 


where the owner cannot, charging actual cost 
thereof to the property owner. 
As there is liftle time to be lost, the work 
will be started at once. 
E. M. ROBINSON, 
Acting Mayor. 





residence quarters, and that the widely 
proclaimed sanitary improvements were, 
at the time of his visit, a mere farce and 
apparently a rich mine of “graft.”” Along 
the line of the canal hygienic conditions 
were likewise bad, and there was a scandal- 
ous waste in the abandonment of the De 





Lesseps imple- 
ments and ma- 
chinery, which, 
while not alto- 
gether modern, 
could have 
been made to 
do good service 
at small ex- 
pense. From 
the Isthmus 
there came em- 
phatic denials 
of Mr. Bige- 
low’s state- 
ments, coupled 
with the asser- 
tions that the 
sanitation of 
Colon and the 
Zone was per- 
fect, and that 
conditions 
could not be 
improved. In 
view of this, 
the curious offi- 
cial document 
published on 
this page pos- 
sesses consider- 
able interest. 
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———— 


The italics in the announcement are ours. 
It is obvious how inadequate, so far as get 
ting any knowledge of the actual state of 
affairs is concerned, are such inspections as 
the hasty official ones of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root. The circular of the 
acting-mayor of Empire supplies evidence 
of a deliberate attempt to deceive the dis- 
tinguished visitors, and it would be inter- 
esting to know to what other conditions and 
places the whitewash 
brush was literally or 
figuratively applied. 
The words “clean 
up and improve” 
have an almost 
tragic significance in 
the light of the dis- 
astrous results which 
are sure to follow 
sanitary neglect in 
the tropics. At any 
rate, the enforced 
whitewashing of 
Empire must stand 
as testimony in favor 
of Mr. Bigelow’s 
statements. 


Our readers will 
be quick to appre- 
ciate the great need 
of Josiah Flynt’s ar- 
ticles on the pool- 
room system, the 


O' Nell 


first of which ap- MARK LEE LUTHER, AUTHOR 
OF THE COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW 
SERIAL, ‘‘ THE CRUCIBLE” 


pears in this issue. 
It is not difficult to 
understand the ex- 
istence of evil, but no philosopher has 
yet satisfactorily explained the existence 
of folly, that quality by which men, with 
the best intentions in the world, bring 
wretchedness and misery upon themselves 
and their fellows. Since the practical 
suppression of the great lotteries, pool- 
room betting has been probably the most 
sought-for means for the exercise of folly. 
That the chances of gain are hopeless, in 
the long run, is something that even the 
bitterest and most tragic experience has 
never forced upon the minds of the pool- 
room’s army of devotees. The burnt 


child dreads the fire, but the pool-room: 


is not shunned by the player who has been 
fleeced therein. It seems that a clear 
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knowledge of what happens to the player’s 
money when he turns it over to the pool- 
room proprietor must drive home a convic- 
tion even where experience seems to fail, 
and this is what the CosmMopoLiTaN will 
attempt to accomplish. Josiah Flynt, 
who has made a vigorous study of these 
matters for this magazine, is in some 
respects the most unique personality in 
America to-day. Well-born and well- 
bred, he threw him- 
self deliberately into 
the environment of 
the underworld and 
has been the com- 
panion of tramps 
and thieves, the un- 
fortunate and the 
vicious. Possessing 
a brilliant literary 
style, he has been 
able to make wide- 
spread his remark- 
able knowledge of 
parasitic humanity, 
but his most useful 
achievement will be 
the exposure of the 
pernicious pool- 
room system and its 
degrading influences. 


& 


} The March Cos- 
MOPOLITAN will con- 
; . ‘ 
«tain the opening in- 
* stalment of a new 
~ serial of American 
i life, “The Cruci- 

ble,” by Mark Lee 
Luther. This is distinctly a woman’s story, 
for it deals with many problems which 
have to be faced by that sex alone; and 
yet the plot is filled with striking situa- 
tions which must appeal strongly to the 
interest and sympathy of every male reader. 
In the first place, there is introduced at 
once a charming girl, terribly “down on 
her luck.” Her situation at the opening 
of the story is most peculiar; in fact, so 
far as we know, it is positively unique in 
fiction. 

Mr. Luther’s earlier novels, “The Hench- 
man” and “The Mastery,” met with con- 
siderable success, but it is the -opinion of 
those. who have read the manuscript that 
“The Crucible” is by far his best work. 








Why W omen Don't Marry 


THE MAIN REASON IS THAT THERE ARE TWO KINDS WHO, 
THROUGH CHOICE, DO NOT MARRY: THOSE WHO DO NOT 
KNOW ENOUGH AND THOSE WHO KNOW TOO MUCH 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


“ Sweet Mistress Industry, 
Prithee, will you marry me?” 
“Oh, good sir, excuse me, pray— 
To-morrow is my washing day.” 
“Good morrow.” ‘Good morrow.” 


v4 ND sweet Mistress In- 
=) dustry had similar en- 
=.) gagements all through 
zs, the week, so that at 
ez > last the swain was dis- 
4 couraged and gave up. 
Mistress Industry 
never married, and yet 
some inheritance from her seems to have 
spread widely through the present genera- 
tion. We find her followers in every center 
of activity, in numbers so increasingly large 
that they have already earned a class title: 
the voluntary spinster was once too rare 
to need a name, but now the newspapers 
call her the bachelor maid. She is even 
attaining the importance of a problem; 
for the very real menace of race suicide 
comes as much from the women who don’t 
marry as from the childless couples. 

Ask them why they choose singleness, 
and you will get varied answers. “I don’t 
see anybody I want,” says one, whose idea 
of looking for him has been by aid of a 
search-light and a microscope instead of a 
dark lantern and the moon. “Iam having 
such a good time; I like my freedom,” says 
another from the top of her high spirits— 
permanently high, of course. “There is 
so much I want to do,” says an earnest 
third, making her life choice at twenty- 
three. And so on through a hundred 
lesser explanations, all leaving the big 
main reasons untouched. 

Of the women who, through choice, do 
not marry, there are two kinds: those who 
do not know enough and those who know 
too much. 

The humorist leaps at the opening. 
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“Show me the woman, however ignorant, 
who doesn’t know enough for that!” I 
could show him dozens. ‘They are found 
thickest in the middle twenties, and they 
have a slogan whereby they may be rec- 
ognized through any surface differences. 
They give it glowingly, triumphantly, even 
thankfully: “Women don’t have to marry 
nowadays!’ 

Now for those who, on one account or 
another, cannot marry, thankfulness that 
they need not, that the old stigma is for- 
gotten and an independent life possible, 
is sound doctrine. But we are talking 
exclusively of those who make the choice, 
who are unaffectedly glad of their freedom. 
Sometimes they are young women of means, 
who find complete satisfaction in dogs and 
horses, or in travels and learning, or in 
bridge, or nature-study; but more often 
they are workers. You will find one living 
in an eight-by-ten room, cooking her own 
chocolate over the gas, and studying avidly 
for a Pu.D.; another who has gone into 
business and finds in it the keen satis- 
faction of the good manager who makes 
both ends meet and has something over; 
a third who points proudly to three charm- 
ing little books in red dresses, and says, 
“These are my jewels!’’ You will find 
earnest young doctors, architects, decora- 
tors, social workers, editors, all wholly 
single-hearted in their pursuits; and, even 
in the humbler ranks of workers, you will 
meet here and there an energetic soul full 
of pity for the shut-in women who do not 
fare forth every morning at nine o’clock 
into the great world of men and affairs, and 
come home Saturday night with a yellow 
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envelope full of money in their pocket. 
They are tired Saturday night, these advo- 
cates of freedom, but the slogan rings 
cheerily still; for on Sunday they may read 
and possess their souls, or wash their hair 
and look over their shirt-waists, according 
to their nature, and so go back on Mon- 
day refreshed and reinspired. To be out 
in the big current, fresh and clean and 
capable, with comrades alongside and 
rivals to be distanced and the goal a golden 
thing—d@ bas le petit ménage bourgeois! 

A similar attitude, less spirited, but quite 
as determined, sometimes springs up, not 
from the joy of work, but from too com- 
fortable a home. The girl, used to purple 
and embroidered linen, does not choose 
to begin where her mother did before her, 
in a small home with one servant, but rather 
where her mother is leaving off, with a chef 
and a carriage. Few young suitors can 
provide as the successful parent of sixty 
may, and so she clings to her possessions 
and ignores her occasional unrest—cut 
flowers preferred above a seed-bed, present 
leisure and beauty above effort, hope, and 
growth. She does not know any better. 

They are very happy in the middle 
twenties, these celibates with their battle- 
cry of freedom. To their ignorance life 
offers an enchanting array of possibilities. 
They see ahead of them a dozen paths, 
primrose or Alpine, and have only con- 
temptuous pity for the woman of the past 
who knew but the one dull highway. And 
they see truly; the paths are there: science, 
art, business, freedom, money, power— 
these are all ahead of them in the middle 
twenties if they are of the right stuff. But 
the middle twenties do not know the secret 
of the thirties—there is the tragic ignorance. 

They do not know that the greater part 
of their eager, manifold desires is but the 
old desire in a new guise; that vitality may 
play at being ambition, independence, any- 
thing, for a few years, but that sooner or 
later, if it be not crushed to death, it will 
come back to its rightful form and demand 
its own. It is as universal, as inescapable, 
as death, this ultimate demand of the liv- 
ing woman for her man and her child. 
Part of her very zest in freedom has been 
an unrealized sense that marriage is there 
just beside her if she choose to turn; that 
she has left the door propped open. Let 
her one day turn and see—perhaps through 
the mirror—that the door has blown shut, 
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and she has come to the end of her first 
period, the period of joy and ignorance, 
wherein she rode her career as a charger. 
Henceforth it is the career that must be 
carried. One by one the glories that led 
her are dimmed, withdrawn. Abstract 
pursuit grows less and less worth while to 
her; the pride of being a producer loses 
its stimulus. The banquet is well chosen, 
but her appetite is gone. 

Many women make a secondary dis- 
covery at about this same time. It should 
not be new to them—they have known it 
in words all their lives; yet each has to 
come in her own hard way to the realiza- 
tion that living for oneself is in the long run 
scarcely worth the trouble. No woman 
would cook an elaborate luncheon if there 
were no one to share it; and some of the 
same lassitude creeps over her after the 
great discovery, when ambition, for whom 
she has been serving up such bounteous 
feasts, fades suddenly from lord of her 
labors to a shadow on the wall. Men are 
perhaps different; but the normal woman 
must have some living thing to live for, if it 
be only a cat. 

Of those who don’t know enough to 
marry, the happiest are probably the in- 
vincibly ignorant, the born old maids to 
whom the mysterious ways of sex will 
always remain a sealed—and rather horrid 
—book. They are virginally charming 
sometimes, these nuns by blood; they have 
a repose, a gentle power of indifference, 
impossible to their more vital sisters, and 
the wonder if they might not be awakened 
makes them often bewilderingly attractive 
to men. Such women may marry and 
have ten children without seeming to come 
into any closer relations with life: to the 
end they are stray angels, cool and aloof. 
The man who marries one of them will 
have no tempests to encounter, yet his way 
will not be an easy one; for he can never 
fall back on his sex with her. The rough- 
ness of his coat has no more appeal to her 
than the roughness of the parlor carpet; a 
stray drift of tobacco smoke touches her 
with no thrilled joy in masculinity. He 
must stand always on his character, and, 
God knows, that is sometimes hard on a 
mere man married to a stray angel. And 
when the angelic as well as the earthy has 
been omitted from her composition—ah! 
then she will wince at the coarse grain of 
him and sigh at the havoc he makes in her 
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household order and think scorn of the 
laws of life until the bond between them 
is as dry and brittle as her own tempera- 
ment. She did not know enough to be 
married, that woman, and some one should 
have forbidden the banns. 

The invincibly ignorant make a far better 
thing of it by not marrying. ‘Their atten- 
tion is free for the work in hand; no irrational 
tide sweeps up to overwhelm the careful 
plan of their days. Their hearts may on 
occasion know dim, well-regulated accelera- 
tions, but always in the direction indicated 
by their heads; and had they not read 
novels and so learned what to expect, I doubt 
if the approved presence would raise even 
so much of anatomical disturbance. Litera- 
ture and tradition play a huge part in 
the development of young-lady romances. 
Moreover, stories make no end of trouble, 
especially those written by women, for 
they teach a girl to expect her man to act 
as she would in his place; and he so very 
seldom does. Many a girl has refused a 
sound, honest, deserving lover because his 
wooing compared so unfavorably with that 
of her favorite novel heroes. On the other 
hand, I know one utterly incompatible 
couple who persistently clung to each other 
through a harassed and stormy engagement 
from a blind acceptance of the statement 
that “the course of true love never did run 
smooth.” It was not until after marriage, 
alas! that they awoke to the knowledge 
that all unsmooth running is not necessarily 
true love. 

So much for the women who do not know 
enough to marry, who are ignorant of what 
is ahead for them in their own natures 
and so mistake the preferences and am- 
bitions of their youth for a life choice, or 
who are destined to die unawakened, their 
humanity partaking more of the wooden 
Indian than of the sleeping princess. Those 
to whom the awakening comes after all 
the princes have gone and settled elsewhere 
have various ways of meeting the situation. 
Some, after a restless year or two wherein 
their careers suffer as well as they, get a 
species of second wind and go philo- 
sophically ahead with their chosen work; 
others, alas! fetch in the stable-boy, crown 
him prince, and try to stop up the horrible 
vacancy with his dull bulk, thus giving 
ground to the unpleasant saying that there 
is no fool like an old fool. The few whose 
natures never wake up lead useful, often 


valuable, lives, but they are not interesting 
to write about. 

Is marriage universally desirable? Not 
at all, and there are women who recognize 
the fact. They make up the class of those 
who know too much to marry. First come 
the born artists—not those who choose art 
for a career, but those whom art chooses, 
irrevocably, for its own purposes. The 
hour of enlightenment and the subsequent 
dust and ashes are not for them: for them 
there is no dreary secret lurking in the 
thirties. They have from the beginning 
something to live for, something inalien- 
able and eternally worth while, a master 
to serve and a child to nurse in every piece 
of work they put forth. True, they have 
their hours when the ordinary human need 
sweeps genius to one side, and sometimes 
in such moods they marry. But those who 
know better are wisest. No one life can 
hold everything, and the real artist will 
not long remain subordinate to the woman. 
When she reasserts herself—then Je petit 
ménage bourgeois sometimes has a hard 
time of it, sometimes goes under altogether. 
Telling genius that it is a “splendid form 
of disease’”’ will not change its ways or 
make it turn sensible; to the end it is a 
vagabond of uncertain moods and morals, 
and he whose ideal is a house-cat prepares 
his own punishment when he opens his 
door to a tiger. 

Talent might as well marry as_ not; 
the world is so full of it that any amount 
may be swallowed up in the nursery with- 
out appreciable loss, and what survives 
will do better work because of the ex- 
perience, since talent proceeds chiefly by 
observation. But genius can get experience 
vicariously or by snatches, or cut loose from 
it altogether. A child passed on the street 
will give it more than hours of infant psy- 
chology will give an ordinary mortal; the 
sight of two lovers on a park bench will 
furnish it material which only a happy 
marriage could disclose to talent. Genius 
comes into the world knowing what talent 
finds out. 

The born artist puts her passionate 
appreciation of the elemental instincts 


‘into tangible form, and often by so doing 


gets rid of them from her daily life. I 
know a single woman who paints children 
with a tenderness to bring tears to one’s 
eyes, and daily thanks heaven that she 
has none; and a married writer who depicts 
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them with a humorous comprehension that 
sets all the mothers of the land writing to 
her, but who looks on the two cribs in her 
nursery with a frankly bored sigh and says, 
“Really, you know, there’s nothing in all this 
for me!” One knew enough to refuse mar- 
riage, and the other ought to have known. 

Such women are not to be confounded 
with the invincibly ignorant. There is no 
lack of fire in their blood—quite the con- 
trary. But it is a curious fact that creative 
work stills, and even exhausts, the creative 
desires. A woman is endowed with just 
so much fuel; she may use it for a burnt 
offering to love and maternity, or she may 
devote it to the productive processes of her 
art. In either case it is just as thoroughly 
consumed. A man had better come home 
to a woman who has been scrubbing all 
day than to one whose whole being has 
been absorbed in making a poem; the 
scrubber may be a mass of aches, but the 
poet will be only a husk. 

Another sort of woman who knows too 
much to marry is the one born with the 
desolating power of clear sight. She is 
often found in a small town, whence the 
more valuable men have made their escape, 
leaving a handful of cultivated, well-bred, 
high-minded women to get what they can 
out of its narrow resources. She sees, not 
conceitedly, but sadly and inevitably, that 
the men she might marry are not her equals, 
either in moral fineness or in intellectual 
aptitudes. The rare exception does not 
come her way, and she carries no vial of 
glamour to pour over the mediocre being 
who might be her lover. She desires no 
compromise; or, if her nature cries out 
for it, she sets her fine, firm lips and refuses 
to listen. She is rather hard on her friends’ 
marriages, perhaps; she cannot comprehend 
the blinding, beautifying power of glamour 
for those not cursed with clear sight, and 
she believes that in their secret hearts they 
all know just what flagrant compromises 
they are making. She is a lonely figure, 
a little stern at last, perhaps; but she never 
questions her decision. She could love a 
man only for what was best and highest, 
and she will take him on no other terms. 

This relentless clear sight sometimes 
befalls, in her thirties, a woman who might 
have escaped it by marrying ten years 
before. And then, if it is a question of 
marriage for her, she is bound to suffer 
acutely before she decides. The man 
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suited to her must be at least thirty-five; 
and it is a sad fact that the desirable men, 
by the time they reach that age, are nearly 
all either married or dead. Of course there 
are exceptions, brilliant, charming excep- 
tions; but not many. You will find twenty 
fine, desirable women over thirty to one man 
who is over thirty-five and good enough 
for them. 

No doubt some of the men are too hard 
at work; some move out to new countries 
to make their fortunes; and some go under 

three ways of disappearing not generally 
open to their sisters. Thus diminished, 
the available remnant becomes perhaps a 
trifle spoiled from too much attention; and 
so the young woman of an old community, 
like her sister of the small town, does not 
always find marriage irresistibly tempting. 
She can do without it under modern con- 
ditions almost as well as with it, so far 
as outer, practical aspects are concerned. 
She can equip herself with a profession, 
earn a good income, go about the world 
unquestioned, belong to a club, take active 
part in philanthropic or civic movements— 
in short, fill her life with significance and 
dignity. She may be as selfish or as 
altruistic as she pleases, for she is no longer 
an economic hanger-on, an appendage to 
her married kin, condemned to backgrounds 
and the darning-basket. Sometimes her 
lot seems unduly easy even to her married 
sister, who is tied down by domestic cares 
and little children, with unskilled servants 
and small means and never a night of sound, 
unbroken sleep. Of course the latter knows 
that not for one single moment would she 
give up her home and babies. On the 
other hand, the bachelor sister perhaps says 
that nothing could make her give up her 
freedom. The good God, he knows all! 

The born artist and the woman who sees 
man too clearly to marry him—it is more 
dignified certainly to be of those than to be 
classed on the other side with the women 
who do not know enough to marry. 

So long as fire shall burn and water run, 
the average woman will be better for 
marriage. “If it is the right man,” she 
insists. Yes, of course; but isn’t there often 
more than just one of him? The right man? 
It sets one thinking. There are plenty 
of wrong men, of course, and some are 
more wrong than others; but I sometimes 
wonder if marriage isn’t as much what 
we make of it as whom we get. 





The Knife in the Door 


By Stanley R. Osborn 


Illustrated by HOWARD McCORMICK 


KNIFE in the heart of 
their door was for four- 
teen years the chief 
among the household 
gods of the Fabers. 
This knife was a plain 
mS strong knife. The 
v SOMES blade was a_ seven- 
inch Sheffield blade, ground to a point; 
the handle was a straight wooden handle, 
bound with copper wire. Outside the 
door, the two inches of point had weath- 
ered black, but inside, the three inches 
of steel had been kept bright. Mrs 
Tarawa Faber hung her faith upon the 
knife, so to speak, and Mr. Otto Faber 
hung his pajamas upon it. Tarawa had 
driven it home through the flesh of Otto’s 
left shoulder. 

That was in the earliest days of their 
trading, just over the mountain from 
Pago-Pago, when Louisa, the daughter, 
was a very small child, and Peter, the 
half-caste, had not come to make love to 
this girl that everyone knew could be for 
none but a white man. Otto had been 
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guilty of an indiscretion—Tarawa was not 
sure of him in those days, as she is sure of 
him now. She struck in blind haste, and 
the knife ran back over Otto’s collar-bone. 
Later, Tarawa was glad of this deflection, 
and said how sorry she was, and dressed 
the slash daily with cooling leaves. Otto 
was likewise glad and sorry. But, for 
good and sufficient reasons, the knife 
stayed in the door. 

At first only Tarawa and Otto looked 
at the knife. Then little Louisa began to 
look; and then Peter. It was always there, 
as the sun and the moon and the stars are 
always in the sky. 

To Tarawa and Otto it meant just one 
thing. Tarawa looked at it with an odd 
lift of her stiff lips. It was her knife; she 
had put it there. Otto looked at it sheep- 
ishly—if you knew. If you did not know, 
he would tell you how it came there—by 
no less a pirate than “Bully” Hayes. 
Tarawa would listen blandly, and blow 
smoke at the knife. She was a woman of 
the Gilbert Islands, the home, as everyone 
knows, of a fighting race. That Otto had 











taken her to wife, the Beach denied, saying 
that she must have come and refused to 
go away. This Tarawa, you understand, 
was perfectly good- natured and a_ born 
trader, but within her great deep breast 
she was still a born savage, as the knife 
in the door showed plainly. 

To Peter and Louisa the knife meant 
just one thing. The girl had grown up 
under its fascination, reaching for it as a 
baby reaches for the moon. Perhaps the 
tablets of Moses said no more plainly, 
“Thou shalt not!” Under the knife, 
Louisa had grown into an_ olive-tinted 
splendor that made you search the com- 
monplace features of Otto and the heavy 
jaw and the strange little eyes of Tarawa. 
But in the islands, now and then, you see 
such marvels. And as for Peter, he also 
was not bad to look upon. His father, a 
man-of-war deserter, had left him more 
than the half-caste’s fag-end of alien force, 
and his Samoan mother had left him a soft 
voice and luminous eyes. The  olive- 
tinted splendor and the luminous eyes were, 
in truth, what drew Peter and Louisa upon 
the point of the knife in the door. 

Had it not been for this necessity of a 
white man, there were many besides Peter 
who would have married Louisa. _ 
these men, were they wholly dark blood, « 
half dark, or even only a fourth, upon on 
all this mother showed her great square 
teeth in equal contempt. Wherefore the 
outer world looked at the black point of 
the knife, and said that Tarawa was a 
devil. Peter alone could look at the han- 
dle; Tarawa had brought him into the 
station when he was fifteen, seeing that he 
would be of much use to her i in the trade 
room. When, in natural course, the time 
came for him to fall in love with Louisa, 
the mother gave him this warning: 

“Restrain yourself of any “love for 
Louisa. I make this word to you now, 
that I may be entirely fair with you, 
though, half-caste, it should be clear as 
day that I have no concern at all as to 
whether you are fair with me, or what you 
are. Not being a pigeon, you need not 
trouble to strut—in my house. I will in 
no manner have it.” Then turning upon 
the girl, she added: “Louisa, you have 
heard it. This is my law.” 

“But, Tarawa,” implored Peter, with 
his soft voice and his luminous eyes, “as 
your knife in the door is not pinned through 
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my heart, how 
heart goes?” 

Tarawa’s massive shoulders 
shrug of good-humored contempt. 
this your heart back to the trade, 
it be longs, ” she said. 

This is what set Peter to staring and 
staring at the knife. For whole hours he 
would sit on his counter, silent and mo- 
tionless, his eyes glowering upon the blade. 
Tarawa would watch him, her eyes half 
closed and tranquil. You have seen an 
old tigress of a cat playing with a mouse. 
The cat does not hurt the mouse; she is too 
sure of him. 

“By and by I shall marry Louisa,” 
Peter would say, letting his legs down from 
the counter. “I shall marry Louisa, for 
we love each other.” 

“You are a great fool,” 
answer. 

“T have hearkened to your warning,” 
Peter would threaten gently; “hearken 
you to mine. Assuredly, as the sea is sea, 
so will I have this girl.” 

“Alas!”? she would 
square teeth gleaming. 

“Why do you not send me from your 
house ?”’ he would ask moodily. 

She would turn her strange eyes through 
the smoke of her cigarette toward the knife 


may I 


help where 


my 
rose in a 


“ Carry 
where 


Tarawa would 


smile, with her 


in the door. “Why should I send you 
forth? If I did send you, you would say, 
‘Behold, this woman eats her very liver 


in fear ol me!’ ”’ Then Tarawa would hold 


out her great arm, like a man’s arm, and 
add placidly, “To me is fear of no man.” 

“T will myself go away,” Peter would 
say. “Am Ia small child to be thus put 
down by a woman?” 

Tarawa’s broad breast always rose at 
this, in a sudden chuckle. “No,” was her 
comment, “you will not go away. 

“No, I will not go away,” Peter would 
admit. “I would go away—but for 
Louisa.” 

To this scorning of Peter’s love, Otto 
had nothing to say. He always sat out on 
the littlke veranda and smoked his china 
pipe, with his bare heels up on a particular 
blackened spot that was their own. All 
you heard from him was, “Rap, rap!” 
when it was time to knock the ashes from 
his pipe. This was manifestly wrong, 
when you expect a trader at least once a 
year to beat his wife with much outcry, 


in order to keep alive a proper respect for 











FOR WHOLE HOURS HE WOULD SIT ON HIS COUNTER, 
SILENT AND MOTIONLESS 


the dominant white. But it had taken 
Otto some time to forget the grind of the 
knife on his collar-bone, so habit had fol- 
lowed in. Also, in the dreamy islands, 
he had forgotten other things—wholesome 
German words, and even, it appeared, to 
be sorry that he had married Tarawa. 
Sometimes, indeed, he forgot, as Tarawa 
never did, that there must be a good white 
husband for Louisa. Otto, in truth, had 
a sneaking fondness for Peter. 

To this scorning of Peter’s love, Louisa 
had nothing to say. She sat—and waited. 
The more she waited the more she could 
look at Peter. Tarawa, of course, meant 
that Louisa and Peter, really, should not 
even look. But Louisa hardly found 
time to look at the knife at all, she needed 
so much time to look at Peter. If her 
mother had let her, she would have looked 
at him, say, as much as he looked at the 
knife in the deor, and he looked at that 
knife more than anyone else looked. She 
naturally did not wish to look at him with 
her eyes wide, like two little lakes in the 
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sun, but under heavy lashes, with a 
sudden entrancing flash-flash as of 
rippling water that you catch and 
catch down through the cool lacery 
of ferns. 

“T am a man,” Peter would say, 
coming down from his counter; “I 
will run away with this Louisa.” 

Tarawa’s heavy lips would relax 
disdainfully. Her answer always 
was: “Were your blood the blood 
of my race, I would send you forth. 
But your blood is the blood of these 
so sheep-like Samoans, and in this, 
my very house, you shall sit on. 
You well know that when she walks 
abroad I walk abroad also; and 
when she sits within the house I 
also sit within the house—watching. 
Taloja! Half-caste, can you even 
touch her hand? In the light, you 
dare nothing; in the night darkness, 
if you felt bold indeed, you might 
think to steal her away. But my 
word to you is this: day or night 
you have no chance!” 

“Nevertheless,” Peter would say, 
climbing back on his counter, “I do 
not see that under the point of your 
knife in the door there is anything 
but the door.” 

Presently, on a day, came a white 
man across the mountain—evidently the 
white man. Otto drank beer dutifully with 
the interloper, and listened to the latest 
news in matters of which he did not 
know the beginning. The beer was about 
all that Otto still got fresh from the outer 
world. Louisa played casino with the 
white man, and giggled as prettily as you 
could wish, and tried him, to see how he 
would look through the curving lashes. 
You could not blame her, of course, for 
this. Tarawa sat close at hand and 
smiled approval. Peter sat afar off and 
did not smile approval. Love may laugh 
at locksmiths, but he may not laugh at a 
mother such as this. 

“That is a good white man,’ said 
Tarawa, when he had gone back across 
his mountain. ‘He is but newly come to 
Pago-Pago, and has set up a worthy house 
of goods. He is tall-bodied and not at all 
drunken, and, so far as may be seen, there 
is to him no wife. In those nights when 
we were recently within the Long Harbor, 
he looked upon Louisa—and upon me. 
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Whereby he is quickly here in the desire 
to look again. Now, in the morning, will 
Louisa and I go to Pago-Pago and sit, that 
our white man may look until this thing is 
accomplished completely. I will have 
him marry Louisa.” 

Then Tarawa took the girl away to the 
bathing-water, and left the house silent 
but for the measured kiss of Otto’s lips 
upon the china pipe. On Peter’s lips were 
reflected such black thoughts as make no 
sound. Presently Otto’s pipe went “Rap, 
rap!” and there came the thud of his bare 
feet. 

“Peter,” he said, laying his arm across 
the half-caste’s shoulders, “I am an old 
fool, and I love you, Peter. Now I am 
only pajamas and smoke, but once I had 
read a little in books, and I was about in 
all the islands.” He put into the younger 
man’s hand a vial of pale crystals. “This,” 
he said, “I have brought out of New 
Guinea, from among the fever and the 
long-pig eaters. If the doctors have yet 
found it there in the bush, I do not know. 
All these years it has been sealed, waiting. 
Fill the water-monkey for the evening oven, 
and put in this much, thus. Sleep? my 
Peter. How she will sleep—like a very 
stone!” He turned away with a pressure 
of his hand, and blew softly through the 


AT THE EVENING MEAL 
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pipe. “Gott mit uns!” he breathed at 
length, staring at the knife in the door. 
“T am a weak old fool now, but when 
you are young, you are young.” 

The house was silent again but for the 
kiss of Otto’s lips upon the pipe. Then 
came the voices of the women, and Peter 
started up with a sudden grimace at the 
knife. “Chiefly knife in the door,” he 
said softly, “where indeed is the man that 
a woman may rule!” 

If prisoners shut away from the world 
can so well hear and tell the news of the 
world, what might not transpire in the 
cells were the silent within them lovers? 
Louisa stood wide-eyed—what in Peter’s 
face was new? Peter, alert for Tarawa’s 
broad back, put his finger upon the calen- 
dar, and then bent his head upon his wrist, 
as on a bamboo pillow. Louisa under- 
stood—the night had come! Why could 
not Tarawa’s sharp glance pierce through 
the black depths of Louisa’s eyes to the 
sudden glory that blazed there all for Peter ? 
But Tarawa was planning for Pago-Pago 
and her white man. Peter half filled a 
glass with water and raised it to his lips; 
but he shook his head meaningly, and did 
not drink. Quick horror swam in Louisa’s 
deeps, and her cheeks paled. But Peter’s 
glowing eves were very honest, as he smiled 
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reassuringly and shook his head again. 
“T could not do that,” he said aloud, ready 
to meet the mother’s glance. “I mean, 


Tarawa, that I could not do that you 
To-morrow, 


wished upon the shelves. 
now PP 

At the evening 
meal Tarawa drank 
deeply. The three 
strove not to show 
their fascination. 
Presently she drank 
again. When she 
put the cup down, 
Otto filled it for him- 
self. Peter’s hand 
almost flew out to be- 
tray him; but the old 
man’s face, as_ he 
slowly raised the 
draught, said plainly 
he would have no 
part in that which 
was to follow. 

“ Alas now, Peter!” 
said this woman, 
drawing back against 
the wall, “here is 
come your last night 
of Louisa. Will you 
sit on the floor? or 
what will you do?” 

Otto passed out 
with his pipe. Peter, 
from his corner, smiled upon Tara- 
wa with his luminous eyes and, in his 
soft voice, said, “By and by, you shall 
sleep; then assuredly I will steal Louisa 
away.” 

The deep breast rose for a chuckle, and 
the strange little eyes were stranger still 
in the flush of the drug. What huge sport 
this old tigress of a cat found in baiting 
her mouse! She did not consider what a 
very big mouse he was, and that his eyes 
which glowed and glowed upon her did not 
glow in fear. With another hard chuckle, 
Tarawa suddenly brought forth that of 
which Peter knew, but which he had not 
seen. 

“Behold, thou Peter!” she cried. “Am 
I not clever? This I have fashioned, bear- 
ing in mind a strange picture from the 
man-of-war, of two men held as one by the 
hands in a thing of iron. Here is no iron, 
but see! For me it fastens upon the wrist 
with seven shark-teeth—that cry through 
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LOUISA HARDLY FOUND TIME TO LOOK AT THE 
KNIFE, SHE NEEDED SO MUCH TIME 
TO LOOK AT PETER 





my flesh if Louisa moves but a rib upon 
the mats.” 

Tarawa laughed in loud derision. “You 
I held by so much better than the others 
that for a night or two I have bitten my 
arm with this thing. 
With it—taloja!— 
you two, at least, 
have slept the better. 
I—whatever befalls, 
I sleep equally well.” 

“You, whatever 
befalls,” echoed 
Peter softly, from his 
corner, “ you, indeed, 
will sleep well.” 

Tarawa turned 
upon the daughter. 
“Now, Louisa,” she 
said, “consider the 
crab. When he 
comes out bright and 
young again, does he 
regret his faded, cast- 
off skin? Will you, 
made fine in the 
white men’s harbor, 
regret this brown 
skin of a Peter? In- 
deed, I do not think 
it.’ This mother 
was in no wise dif- 
ferent from many 
good mothers. 
Only the setting is different. 

Out in the veranda Otto’s pipe went 
“Rap, rap!” with an uncertain pause. 
Otto came heavily into the room and threw 
himself on the bed. 

“Alas now, yourself, Tarawa!” sighed 
Peter. “Plain it is to me that your eyes 
are grown little as grains of sand, and full 
of mist as are the mangroves at the dawn- 
ing. I pray you now, forget not this is the 
night wherein I take Louisa.” 

This Peter with his shining smile spoke 
like a fool, but Tarawa frowned. She 
stretched up her great arms. “Ah, truly,” 
she cried, “how I could have slept this 
night!” 

Otto was snoring now, the eyes of Peter 
glowed in the corner, and the lagoon waves 
on the sand whispered ever, “ Wash, wash, 
wash—wash, wash, wash.” Tarawa brought 
her head up from a nod with a puzzled 
frown. “Louisa,” she ordered uneasily, 
“get within the little room—and sleep.” 

















The girl looked into the shining eyes of 
Peter that were as steady as the range- 
lights of Pago-Pago. Then she passed 
into the little room that had no opening 
but the door. Tarawa turned the key 
heavily, and put it in her pocket. 

“Why have you not made her your 
farewell?” droned Peter softly. 

“Speak out as a man,” said the woman. 
“Vour talk comes as talk afar off on water. 
Is the lamp empty, that it is burning low?” 

O student over the blurring print, O 
operator at the silent key, O stealthy 
soldier on vedette, what does it cost, this 
weary fight to sit awake, with the little 
sleep-devils ever at your elbows, ever 
ready, like little toads, to hop in if your 
eye but falter! Strong was Tarawa’s 
body, and stronger yet her will. When 
she-had meant to be most awake, why this 
compelling need of slumber? When she 
had cause to be most alert, what set her 
eyes and bent her head to nod and nod? 
““You would better pray,” breathed the 
man; “ pray to your old knife in the door.” 

Tarawa started. “Restrain yourself,” 
she said thickly. “Almost—it might— 
come down,” 

“Else than this, your knife in the door,” 
murmured Peter, “I do not see a single 
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thing in the whole lower heaven by which 
you could have so ruled. Bat a daughter 
is a daughter, and you shall be recom 
pensed for the trampling of your rule. As 
a gift of love, O Tarawa, that you may 
behold a new rule, you shall have a new 
knife! Even twenty shillings will I pay, 
and it shall be a little knife, more small 
than Louisa’s littlest finger, and the handle 
shall be of pearl shell, more lovely than a 
cloud.” 

Tarawa grunted, Otto snored rhyth- 
mically, the imprisoned girl was as silent 
as the dead, and the sleepy little waves 
slipped up and down the sands. The 
head of Tarawa bent slowly forward. Be- 
fore her eyes the redwood walls had melted 
into a living basketwork that drew close 
and close, weaving and weaving upon itself 
in scintillating threads. Only the eyes of 
Peter burned through from afar, eyes that 
glowed like coals of fire. Tarawa’s chin 
touched upon her breast. 

Then, of a sudden, she knew! Through 
the drug-mists her proud soul had groped 
upon the truth at last. Wild rage burned 
the mist from her eyes. “A sleep-water!’’ 
she cried, and springing upon Peter with 
the scream of a beast, she set her great 
teeth in his shoulder. Peter was caught 
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with his feet crossed under him. The two 
rolled upon the floor. He was a strong 
man; she was a fury. Peter was down 
under those fierce hands, while Tarawa 
glared about for something with which 
to kill this man, this devil of a pig race! 

Out from the squirming threads of fog 
there hung an end of sail-cord. She 
brought his wrists together on his back, 
and sank the braided fiber into the flesh. 
Then, inch by inch, she drew an ankle 
back and bound it to the wrists. Tarawa 
rose above him. A deep relieving sigh 
broke from her, as water plunges through 
the bursting dam; and then—then her 
knees melted beneath her, and she fell 
down upon this helpless man, in sleep. 

Silence without but for the washing of 
the waves; silence within but for the heavy 
breathing of the three. Then came the 
frightened whisper of the girl. Peter twisted 
his lips off the boards. “Come, Louisa, 
oh come!”’ he implored. “They sleep, and 
I am bound.” 

The knob turned and then, once and 
again, the door creaked as the girl threw 
herself against it. 


“Do not rave upon the door,” he cried. 


“Again, I am brave. She is a very stone, 
but I can breathe; and whether these, my 
hands, burst of their bindings, or do not 
burst, be you ready, for assuredly I come.” 

What a splendid strength was in that 
one free limb. Had Tarawa bound that 
also, Peter must have lain under her bulk 
for dreadful hours. But now he was free, 
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and the lashing slipped through her fingers, 7 
But free to lie upon his side, what then? — 
Otto was sunk in hopeless stupor, and 
Louisa could not come. He could not 
reach the cords with his teeth; and if he 
had had a knife, how could he have held 
it? and—where was the knife? 

Then his desperate eye caught the elfin 
gleam of the blade in the door. “Knife 
in the door,” he cried, with a leer of exulta- 
tion, “you are a very devil from the High 
Bush! But, devil of a knife, you are my 
devil of a knife!’’ 

Peter wormed along the floor. He slid 
a chair in place below the knife. Then 
painfully he raised himself in a corner, and 
with three quick hops bounded upon the. 
chair, and struck his face against the door. 
A moment of twisting and straining, and 
the handle of the knife slipped between 
his wrists. 


Otto snored upon the bed, smiling peace- 
fully. Tarawa lay upon the floor, con- 
torted, her snarling lips still drawn from 
the great white teeth that were edged in 
the red of blood. And Peter? Peter held 
Louisa to him, close and close. “ Ah!’’ 
he cried, and “Ah!’’ again. “Tarawa is a 
god to have held us back for this.” 

The girl looked up into his eyes for long 
and long, and then down upon that other, 
with a shuddering cry. But Peter laughed 
a big laugh of triumph, and with a mighty 
pull plucked the knife from the heart of 
the door. 








